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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 



WEDNESDAY, JANUABY 31, 1968 



House op Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
OP THE Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcomRaittee met at 9:45 a.m., pursuant toieall, in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Bulling, Hon. Roman C. Pilcinski (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 



Present : Representatives Pucinski, Carey, Meeds, Scheuer, Hawkins, 
Ifer ' 



Quie, and Delfenback. ^. 11 / 1 . 

Also present: John Jennings, counsel; Charles Radcline, mmoriw 
counsel; Sharlene Pearlman, education director; Mattie Maynard, 
clerk ; and Michael Murray, research assistant. 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we are going to resume hearing on H.R. 8525, the 
Vocational Education Improvement Act of 1967. We held extensive 
hearings on this legislation last year before the first session ad- 
journ^. The committee feels that we ought to have additional mfor- 
mation. We continue to be concerned over the fact that a large number 
of young people in this country are dropping out of school and are 
unemployed simply because they are not getting what we believe is the 

right kind of education. . . 

It is our hope that with the development of testimony before this 
committee we will be able to make some contribution to legislation 
this year which will afford local schools an opportunity to develop 
curriculums which will give every youngster in this countiy a mar- 
ketable skill upon graduation from high school. j- . • ^ 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. _ Leon M. Liessin^r, the district 



superintendent of San Mateo Union High School, Sail Mate(L Calii. 

Dr. Lessinger, would you step forward and make yourself at home 
and proceed in any manner you wish ? 

Mr. Hawkins, do you have anything to add ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Nothing at this time, Mr. Chairman. , 

Mr. :PuOiNSm. If you will proceed. Dr. Lessingjsr, there will be 
other members joining us as we go along in the morning. Some will be 
leaving and others will be joining us, and I might point out to you 
that our Education and Labor Committee has a whole series of hear- 



ings going this morning so our memlters are divided betw^n^the 

‘lUS STHK 



various subcommittees. I hope that you will not construe the lack of 
attendance as a lack of interest in your testimony, because what we 
do is to S6nd this record to all the members of the committee and their 
staffs and they carefully review it. 
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812 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ACT AMENDMENTS 

We want to welcome you here. I understand that you have some 
very exciting things happening in your high school in San Mateo and 
I wonder if you would proceed in any way you widi, Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF DIt. LEON M. LESSINGER, DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, SAN MATEO UNION HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. Lessinger. Thank you very much. I think first of all I would 
like to express m 
done this oef ore, 
the Red Eye 

to be incoherent at times it is because I am probably half asleep, 
flown all night. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I am sure that Con^ssman Hawkins, who makes 
that trip very often, will probably :lhuly appreciate your problem. 

Mr. Hawkins. I sjrapathize with him. 

Mr. Lessinger. Y ou are from Los Angeles, aren’t y ou ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes; same time, though. 

Mr. Lessinger. My time is now 7 o’clock. The thing I am going to 
try to tell the committee is rather complex and rather than over- 
simplify it I have tried to give you several documents, which I hope 
you have before you, and I would like to just enumerate those and 
then put them aside. 

I have a prepared statement but I won’t read from it except to high- 
light it and then hopefully you might have some questions that you 
would direct toward me. 

In the abstract of what you have before you, I just simply make 
several points which are painfully obvious to me as a school super- 
intendent. One is that we still separate general and vocational edu- 
cation. . 1 .. 

In the modem terms of the teen age r, we are hung up on this thing, 
and have been for too many years. We still consider vocational educa- 
tion inferior to general education. It is part of the practitioner’s 
viscera almost, part of his training. We don’t give students who enter 
the vocational program, and these are not uniformly of high quality, 
the academic sralls they need to enter college, and i think we ha,ve to 
wrestle with the fact that all programs these days ought to be college 

^ I? one ^1 entertain the notion of college as we do in California as 
postsecondary education to include junior colleges, business collies, 
and this sort of thing and I don’t think this is stretching it too far; 
that is, every program at the high i^hool level ought to lead ^me- 
where and even the job itself can be a post-high-school educational 
program, and in fact is increasing — ^ . 

Mr. PucsiNSKi. What you are saying. Doctor, then is that you cant 
separate the high school curriculum from the postsecondary curricu- 
lum. You feel that they should be closely related. 

Mr. Lessinger. They should be interrelated, right, and I think we 
have to get away from seeing vocaitionai programs as terminal pro- 
grams. '!mat is a terrible word. They have to lead somewhere. 

■\^at I am going to say this morning hopefully will show how it can 
happen. And I think there is another side of this coin. We have not 
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seen the necessity for college prep students, so-called, to have voca- 
tional experiences. 

What we forget is that most of our youngsters who go to college go 
through a revolving door; that is, of the youngsters, for example, who 
go to junior collie in California I think between 40 and 60 percent 
are there under one semester and so you have simply delay^ the drop- 
out time by one semester and I don’t think you have achieved very 
much unless you have given them some vocational experiences. 

One of the reasons, and I indicate thajt in that first paraCTaph, is 
that the searcher for a comprehensive high school, a high school that 
successfully combines general and vocational education for ^1 
dents, is best cautioned to expect disappointment, and in all the United 

States there is none. , .it 

That is a terrible indictment to make and one that unfortunately 1 
can support. We just don’t have comprehensive high schools, but we 

have the desire to achieve them. <. i -x- i 

Now, why? Obviously this is a complex issue, but one of the critical 
reasons why we don’t have tkem is lack of appropriate resources, and 
I would make the further claim that we probably can’t muster enough 
resource to create truly comprehensive schools. _ 

What I would like to offer the committee for its thinking is the 
notion of a comprehensive school district and I would use for you a 
model that has been proven very successful in colleges. 

If you would go to the Claremont colleges in California, and Con- 
gressman Hawkins knows these, you would find a banding together of 
independent colleges to achieve what can happen at a univereity. It 
one views the high schools of £t district, or any of the schools for that 
matter, as somehow being placed in an organic relationship one to 
another so that in effect you achieve a comprehensive district, each 
supplementing one another and not duplicating one another, you begin 

to multiply your resources by a fantastic figure. . 

Let’s see how this might work and does work in my district m a 
practical sense. We have seven high schools. Lach is_a regular high 
school offering a typical high school program leading toward the 
colleges, universities, junior colleges, and whatnot, but each m turn 
specializes in some vocational program. , n u a j. 

One school, for example, specializes in the electronics held. At an- 
other one we are constructing a paramedical program. This is a vast 
field of occupational choices that has to do with medicine, and we pe 
tied in here with a hospital, everything from nursing to premed with 

actual experiences in the hospitals. ... . , . - 

We have a program of food technology which gives everything from 
dishwashing on up to possibilities to go to Cornell and get a doctorate 

in hotel management. x xi. x 

These are all open-ended programs. Any youngster then can go to 
one school, his neighborhood school, and then, through busing, and 
hopefully soon through electronic aids, can get the vocational experi- 
ence for part of the day. _ 

We are even conceiving of splitting up the year so that get 

s6V6ral w66ks sit one school Bud scvoral weeks in another. Tnis is not 
a new idea. It has some interesting implications for integration too be- 
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cause there you move youngsters for tasks and not simply for the sake 
of mixing, and this is a plus in my judgment. 

I wourd like to introduce along with this notion of the comprehen- 
sive district another phenomenon which I would plac» before you. It 
seems to me as I have listened to people and read articles that in the 
field of vocational education we choose up two sides. 

One side I would call the Heraclitians after the great Greek philos- 
opher Heraclitus. You remember — the man who said you never can 
step into the same river twice. 

People who believe this in vocational education are those who say 
you really can’t train young people for vocations because everything is 
changing. If you are going to teach them something now, 5 years or 
10 years from now there won’t be any j obs in that area. 

I call these the Heraclitians. Then there are those in the other school 
of thought who are almost diametrically opposed. I call these the Wat- 
sonians, after good old John B. Watson, who said he could do anything 
to anybody if you gave him enough time. 

The Watsonians can be characterized as those in vocational educa- 
tion who would make the point : “Don’t wor^ about all of that. That 
is philosophy. Let’s train students now for jobs that exist and if the 
jobs cease to exist let’s haul them back and retrain them.” 

The Congress has passed MDTA, and this I think is basically that 
kind of philosophy and has some merit. I think that both positions 
have some truths but neither position can be adequately defended 

alone. , . . i • i 

I would like to offer for your thinking a position which to me en- 
compasses both and makes more sense out of Doth. I think it is true that 
jobs change. I think it is true that we really cannot predict what we 
will need m 1980 and the year 2000. 1 think it is true that you can re- 
train people but at some cost to them as people. 

But what if we would look at the occupations, the vocations now, 
and find certain things that are stable, certain things that haven’t 
changed in 600 years and with a high probability they will be exactly 
of vocational education which are absolutely stable. They haven’t 
changed in 600 years and with a high probability they will be exactly 

the same in the year 2000. . . 

If this reasoning makes any sense, what I am saying is it you would 
look at medical technology, engineering technology, food technology, 
business technology, and the vocations that support them, yqR would 
find some highly stable things that characterize all of these things, and 
these things that haven’t changed are the things we should be teach- 
ing, so that if the j ob changes there is a high transferability. ^ 

Let me illustrate this with some concrete examples. If you lool^t 
what a medical technician does, you will find that he handles dat^ The 
data in this case might be blood samples, urine samples, heartbeats, 
electrocardiograms. It is essentially data. These data are gathered 



either throu^ the eye ; through observation, or through higluy excft- 
in g ways, electronically and whatnot. These data then have to be 



organized. . , , , i.- i,i • 

Here is where your mathematics comes in, your tables, the highly in- 
volved mathematics of handling data. Here is where you need your 
English, your teclmical writing. Decisions have to be made on the 
basis of the data that is gathered. 
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By the same token, if you look at engineering technology, what do 
you find people doing? Gathering data. It might be soil samples, it 
might be hard core samples, that is, gathering data. They process the 
data, write technical reports, make judgments. It is a whole stable set oi 
behaviors that underlies all of tnese different-appearing voc^ion^ 
TVIiat we have done in my district is illustrated in a pamphlet I 

f ave you. You can refer to it, the one that says “Technical High School 
Iducation in a Changing World.” You will see two of these programs 
that you could visit right now. They are existing. One is an aerospace 
pretechnical training program and, Mr. Pucinski, this is the one 
where all of these tie into the junior college. ITiese are 11, 12, x3, 14 
programs, so they lead somewhere, but if the youngster chooses to get 
off at the end of high school he has something that is marketable and 
yet it is a college preparatory type of program. . 

Now, if you look through this thing you find some interesting im- 
plications. The youngsters studying aerospace are excited about it. 
This motivates them. This is critical. We need this kind of education. 

But what they are actually learning, you see, is how to handle data, 
how to process it, the mathematics of it, how to write up what they find 
and how to make judgments. Let’s assume that aerospace is not here 
in 1980, which is highly unlikely. They would still have the necessary 
skills and understanding which would carry over into some other 

occupation. ^ i i 

Similarly in our physical-fitness laboratory they appear to be work- 
ing in medical technology, and they are, but actually th^ are learn- 
ing the fundamentals ; how to work with mathematics, English, and 

^ forth. ■ X- 1 

There is an interesting side here. This has tremendous motivational 

value. The youngsters in the physical fitness laboratory tested our 
band that went down to the Eose Bowl parade and they found, among 
other things, that girls are terribly unfit. Of course, the youngsters 
wanted to study them first, for some reason— I don’t know why— but 
discovered that our physical education program had an effect on the 

girls that was exactly the reverse of what we thought. 

As I talked to one of these technicians he asked me if I could give 
any reason as to why this happened, why it is that ninth-grade girls 
are more physici/ily fit than 12th graders after 4 years of physical 
education. I then asked him that question and the youngster said to 
me, “Have you ever seen the way girls play ?” 

I said no, I hadn’t been out on the field recently, so he took me out 
and, of course, there were the girls playing softball and they would 
catch the ball once in a while or not depending upon their whim. 

Anyway, the notion of using students as technicians with the 
possibility then of putting them into some useful work is something 
to consider. It is possible by means of this kind of program to get high 
motivation and socially useful work. 

I think that is about all I want to say as a messagej simply that 
it is possible to achieve vocational education in the nigh school in 
some relationship to general education, which makes sense, but it isn’t 
going to happen unless you bring district support. 

In other words, it cannot be achiev^ solely in a single building. If 
you would look at, when you have time to read it, tfiis paper if — I 
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can find one place here and then just simply stop and ask if there are 
any questions — on page 4, 1 make this statement : 

What is impossible economically for a single small unit may be possible 
tor several such units which are organized properly for the task. It is possible 
to link several high schools so that their respective curricula are supplementary 
to one another, rather than being so many duplicates of one uniform high school 
curriculum. In this way they are able to provide a vastly more comprehensive 
program than any single high school can prov de by itself. 

Perhaps you will be interested, too. in another concept we have 
w^ich IS what I call zero-reject education as against the typical kind 
of education that we seem to^ have in the vocational arena and in gen- 
eral education. You might, if you have it before you, take a look at 
this other pamphlet I gave you. It is called “Toward an Exemplary 

. ' Comprehensive School District with a Zero-Keiect 

iTadition.” , •’ 

4.1 have a copy of that ? If you would open that you will see 

the school district I am referring to that has the San Francisco Air- 
port in it and you see our high schools there, Crestmoor High School 
running down through Capuchino, Mills, Burlingame, 

■ Aragon, and Hillsdale with the proposed one at Marina. 

1 hese are the high schools that I referred to that are linked together 
as though they were one organic whole. Ef > has a function with 
resj^t to the others. In the new one, for example, we would hope to 
see develop marine sciences. I think you may be interested in some of 
concepts that are illustrated in this booklet. 

We have a human potentials laboratory, for example, where we begin 
to study ^ungsters’ strengths instead of weaknesses, what they can 
do, not what they can’t do, and then this notion of the zero-reject 
tradition. I simply want to illustrate that and then I will close. 

If you would try to find a symbol which most nearly characterizes 
much of our reduction you would discover that the best symbol that 
you could ^pl^ would be the normal curve of probability. I don’t 
know how familiar you are with this. This is the. bell-shaped curve 
^f.t makes us feel happy if we have so many A’s, so many B’s, so many 
L> s^ p s, and F s. I submit to you that in certain areas like reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and some knowledge about our Nation and so forth, 
this kind of symbol is no longer adequate. . 

We simply can’t get by with C, D, and F education. What I am 
SDggesning here is that for certain oi these critical areas we need a 
zero-rej^t tradition, and I will illustrate it just in one way and it is 
described in this booklet. 

This h^ real vocational implications because we know that reading 
IS a vocational subject, among other things, and what we are doing in 
my distnct is creating reading laboratories and they are described here. 

I wdl give you an example of how it works. Every student in the ninth 
grade — Iwould hope that you won^t ask me why it isn’t done in the 
elementary grades. I simply take youngsters where they are. We have 
too many youngsters incidentally with high school diplomas who can’t 
read, and you are all familiar with that, and this is disgrace:^! and 
has real vocational implications. 

_ We ^ke every single ninth grader into this reading lab. We measure 
them. On standard reading tests in one semester we took the bottom 
half of the class as measured on that test and we raised 85 percent of 
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them to the median. We took the 15 percent who 

median and we worked with them in a variety of ways, includ g 

^ We^Kavc!^ board policy which states that no youngster will 8^^ 
di^oma who cannotread, and this is described specification, m 
haCTt^me Youngsters now, 2 years later, who are still working hard 
folearto^^^^^^ can conceive of a youngster spending 4 years 

^^^seSn^o me that to fail to have this kind of a zero-reject approach 
is to mke a mistake, so the bemnning of vocational ^ ® 

comprehensive school starts with I’ll® f undamenta s 

varietvofDOSsibilities regardless of where you go. • vi. 

^ Ji the mXa^^^ bJailt in-it might be aerospace, it might be 

f o^ technol it might be electronics, these being spaced out 

your districbSt becomes possible to have an orgamc 

your aiw-riw^ r g^me relationship with the 



Sam.TM™^^^ -Mionship ^th the 



schools one to anotner^ oecaus© it lauwxuuj frv 

rf these things »t one plant.;, and th<m for the last po™|> y®“ 
to focus on lability, flie things that aren t going to change. 

You provide the motivation by geWng stutots inv^^ m eKit- 
inc things, airplanes, electronics, medicine, but what you 
a^er are the underlying behaviors that make for nonob^lescenc^ t^ 
behaviors that are going to be around 10 years from now, 20 years from 



”°And how do you know that? Basically these behaviors iiavOT’* 
ch^^ at all, ahd I illustrated this in the material I gave you. That 

is essentially it, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 



Statbuert of Lkwi M. LEBBinaia, Su^tbrdbnt. San Mateo Union Hioh 

SCHOOL DiBIlICT 



ABSTRACT 



We will tolerate an educational system , . 

school!. 



ByDOOXB* 

a narrow range «( four-year colleg®. 
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Tliere are few educational Inventions that American can claim as uniquely 
her own. The Idea and the Initial attempts at creating the comprehensive high 
school Is such an invention that the achievement of such an Institution has 
proved elusive Is hardly surprising. Comprehensiveness, after all, Is an Ideal. 
It Is in the nature of an Ideal to prove elusive. Nevertheless, the gap between 
the Ideal and the reality Is too large when measured against present capability 
and desire to achieve It. 

Here and there cases are beginning to form In what Is otherwise an ‘in- 
novative desert” but thus far the efforts have been fragmented, undernourished, 
poorly planned and inadequately managed. Like the early stages of World 
War II, we have been too late with too little. 

Over three centuries have passed since the American common-school system 
had Its birth. From the beginning, our people have believed deeply In educa- 
tion and often have sacrificed much to obtain Its advantages. That traditional 
belief and willingness to sacrifice Is stronger today. 

The 1970’s will mark the centenary of the entry of the first public, tax-su];^rted 
high school Into the common-school system. What an appropriate time to muster 
the resources and the wisdom to see It also mark the achievement of the com- 
prehensive high school. 

The average citizen views college as the road to financial, social and personal 
success. At present, the college-preparatory program enjoys such a high status 
position that students not In su^ a program tend to feel Inferior. Furthermore, 
developments In improving the educational process for college preparatory stu- 
dents stand in marked contrast to the lack of Innovation In programs for the 
general or average student It ought not to be surprising, then, to learn that 
many general or average students, the majority of our student bodies, are 
vague about educational planning, uncommitted to learning and uncertain about 
future goals and vocational opportunities. This Is particularly vexing at a time 
when technolo^cal advance is having Its moat destructive impact on precisely 
the group for which our educational system Is least effective. 

Some aspects of this problem are currently receiving a good deal of attention. 
The Increased emphasis during the last few years on the culturally disadvantaged 
child Is a case In point. At best, however, such efforts have been largely sketchy 
and uncoordinated. These has been no systematic, comprehensive development of 
solutions to problems. Yet It Is evident that the Increasingly rapid growth of our 
technology and our expanding economy are going to accentuate educational 
problems and Intensify the need for solutions. 

In a modem society, formal education stands directly between a person and 
his ability to support himself and his family. If the quality or the appropriateness 
of any child’s formal education Is poor, what might have been a roadwu:>* to 
opportunity will remain a barrier. To fall to fulfill a responsibility In this respect 
means to render a large proportion of the future citizens of this country 
economically obsolete. 

The educational philosophy of this country has traditionally been one that 
encompassed both vocational and general education. Secondary educat on In Its 
early form was designed to provide students with their cultural heritage and, 
at the same time, to prepare them to enter a profession or to engage In further 
training leading to a profession. The goal was both cultural and vocational. 

Spokesmen for the American public schools once boasted that the system was 
designed to educate the children of all the people. The jdream was never trans- 
lated into reality. With the passing of time, greater and greater numbers of 
children attended hlgdi school, and two different types of students with different 
sets of goals emerged. The first set of goals centered on college preparation for 
the relatively gifted student The other set of goals lost sight of the vocational. 
For the coll^:e-bound student, high school provided a general education and, at 
the same time, prepared him for the next step In life — going to college. For the 
non-college-bound student high school provided a general and cultural education 
for many who had never before had It but failed to lend reality and motive to 
the program In that It did not prepare him for the next step In life — taking a job. 

As recently as five years ago, half the population of this country failed to 
complete high school. Today, the figure Is one out of three. Th^e boys and girls 
who leave before completing at least twelve full years of formal education 
represent, to paraphrase a famous novelist, “an American tragedy.” They are 
the unschooled, the unskilled and the unemployed. Nor Is this the full extent of 
the problem. Inappropriate education, creating the ‘‘In-school dropout,” Is adding 
an untold number to those who will be non-productive and poorly equipped for 
modem life. 
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Traditionally, thinking of students in two categories— the college-bound and 
the non-colleged-bound— has led to the tracking of programs in such a fashion 
that there has been little regard for the special needs of students within the 
broad classification of non-college-bound. All too often the track for these students 
has led to an educational dead end. 

One answer to this problem, a way to “marry” vocational and general educa- 
tion, is the comprehensive school district. What is impossible economically for a 
single small unit may be possible for several such units which are organized 
properly for the task. It is possible to link several high schools so that their re- 
spective curricula are supplementary to one another, rather than being so many 
duplicates of one uniform high school curriculum. In this way they are able to pro- 
vide a vastly more comprehei.:,:'. e program than any single high school can pro- 
vide by itself. „ _ 

Students differ one from another in a bewildering set of ways. They differ in 
height, weight, color of hair, motivation for school, aptitude for learning, cultural 
background, i^yslcal agility, etc. Although many of the ways in which they differ 
have little significance insofar as their schooling is concerned, there are a number 
of differences which have a decided importance in this respect. These are clearly 
demonstrated in measures of intelligence, interest, physical fitness, creativity, 
leadership, motivation, self-reliance and the like in relation to school achievement. 

Since the beginning of educational measurement, no fact has been more ap- 
parent than the great variability in the aptitude and achievement of pupils In the 
same grade. In response to this fact, schools group pupils, adopt multiple sets 
of textbooks for the same subject in a given grade, employ specialized teaching 
personnel, etc. Legislatures have enacted quite a number of programs to take 
some of these differences into account, including the allocation of additional 
funds for the mentally gifted, the mentally retarded, the idiysically handicapped, 
the culturally disadvantaged and the educationally handicapped. 

Yet, in spite of all the emphasis on individual differences, public schools etiU fail 
to meet individual needs. Paradoxically, the reason is that there is a general lack 
of recognition that students tend to have the same needs. It is only that their 
individual differences make it necessary to meet these similar needs among 
students in different ways. It is unfortunate that many teachers tend to equate 
individual difference in ability with individual difference in need. The educatonal 
values set for the academically gifted are considered irrelevant to the below- 
average student. 

Each student is first of all a person. As a person be shares with all other 
persons similar needs and desires. For example, students have basic physiological 
and safety needs. They want a place in their own group and affectionate relations 
with other people. They want self-respect and the esteem of others. There is 
mounting evidence that students will not view themselves as competent and 
worthy of respect if others do not see them in this light 

All students have a need for information and a need for understanding. Their 
world is complex and confusing. They need to have answers, to learn skills, and 
to be able to perform in approvM ways. 

Perhaps the most important need students have is their need to realise their 
unique potential. There in a growing body of evidence to support the idea that 
all that a person con be he must be if be is to be happy ; the more be Is capable of 
doing, the more he must do.^ 

In the beginning, a student who is slow in learning or disadvantaged is de- 
scribed elm^ as "slow in math” or "deficient In reading.” However, before long 
he is categorized as "slow" or "retarded" in general. The particular area <ff 
deficiency is often forgotten, and the general worth of the student is considered 
diminished. Who is there among those who are familiar with school life who 
has not beard terms such as "reject,” "retread,” and "retarded’^ to describe one 
group of students and "superior,^’ "bright,” and "able" to describe others. Fur- 
thermore, the range of goodness and achievement accepted by many schools ro< 
mains far narrower than that of the general society around them. Consequently, 
it is incumbent upon a school system to provide a great diversity of ways for 
students to succeed. 

It must be communicated to our young people that all work is honorable— 
that th^ do not have to pursue a professional career to earn a res]^table living. 



ifThls dlseaBSloa is bawd on a deicriptlon of Maalow’s theory of needs aa described In 
Anne Roe, The Psychology of OooupaHont, Mew York: John Wiley ft Sons, 1085, 'pp. 25-20. 
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We must convey to them In word and deed, in program and method, In support 
and enthusiasm, that there are nmny Jobs at all lev^ with dl|^^ and worth. 
We must convince them that they can Qualify for ithese Jobs by preparing for 
and selecting among a variety of post-hlgh-school training programs, such as one 
and two year business courses, training In the military, apprenticeship programs, 
community college programs and technical institutes, as well as college courses 
and university programs. 

Seen In this UgM, It becomes reasonable to view the choice of an educational 
strategy by the student as an occupational choice In Itself. The Investment of 
time necessary to compDete a selected educational program Is, In fact, an occupa- 
tional decision. To be comprehensive, a curriculum must be developed which 
Is based on the recognition of this fact 

As we have seen, the first condition for operation of a comprehensive school 
curriculum Is the establishment of diversity in those paths which the school 
will accept and promote for the achievement of success In education, using pro- 
grams and processes which meet Individual differences and similarities among 
students. A more complete description of the requirements for diversity In the 
program Is now require 

An analysis of the marks given In any high school would show that approxi- 
mately one-fourth to one-third or more of the student body receive barely pass- 
ing or failing grades In Important subjects. Th'e use of the normal curve, wherein 
certain percentages of students receive A, B, C, D, and F marks. Is widespread if 
not universal. 

In a day when formal education was **nlce to have," but Important for only 
a few, this practice could be condoned. But today, when formal education Is a 
road all must travel to prepare for successful lives, students must not be moved 
through the systems with a “D" or an "F* quality of education. What Is needed 
Is a zero'reieot point of view — a desire on the part of all personnel to take re- 
sponsibility to do whatever Is nece^tary so that indents may learn. This is par- 
ticularly Important in the fundamental tools of Ibaming. 

A zero-reject point of view symbolizes the conscious attempt to use a variety 
of instructional approaches to cut down failure and Inadequate learning. Time 
may be varied, ^e place of learning may be varied, the approach and thb mate- 
rials may be varied, but the aim is singular — the success of the student In master- 
ing the skills and knowledges necessary to function as a competent citizen 
and productive employee or employer. 

Zero-reject education represents a break with past and present educational 
tradition. It is not far off the mark to describe our formal schooling process as 
a gigantic sieve slowly and Inexorably shaking and sorting in mighty "graded 
convulsions" until the population mix that enters Is packaged Into well defined 
educational bins. Seen this way, we have achieved a reject educational tradition 
whose symbol Is the normal curve of probability and whose function Is to screen 
out and to separate. 

But our times call for more than selection. We cannot abandon this func- 
tion of our schools. Indeed, we must continually raise standards ; but we must 
be aggressive In finding ways to bring students to meet standards with the clear 
recognition of many alternative avenues for continued learning. 

Three questions must be answered by all schools. 

a. Have all the students attained a basic standard of achievement In the 

. fundamentals? . 

b. Do the students find their work to be Interesting, challenging and 
rewarding? 

c. Do the studrats know what to do after they fiinlsh schooling or what Is 
expected of them? 

Together, the answers to these questions reveal the most fundamental short- 
coming of American Education ; namely, that a high proportion of our youth 
leave school without having developed either the tools of learning, an Interest 
In learning or an Idea of the relationship of lean^g to careers. A zero-reject 
tradition addresses Itself to these central Issues. 

Most everyone In American education would agree with and argue for the 
premise that every child should be offered opportunities to develop his Inborn 
talents to the fullest degree of which he Is capable. The zero-reject tradition 
would extend the motion of equality of opportunity to Include the responsibility 
for equality of attainment in certain of ^e fundamentals of learning and the 
strategies of learning. 
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In a zero-reject tradition, the aim of the school is to lift students to meet 
standards rather than to reject them by assigning marks of inferiority or remov* 
ing them from participation. Zero-reject is directed at motivating all school per- 
sonnel and all those who affect the education of children to try alternative and 
imaginative procedures with those who do not meet standards. It follows, then, 
that schools with a zero-reject tradition will place equal emphasis on grading 
their educational system along with grading their students. 

In the conventional school, only the more capable, coUege-br>und students are 
instructed in mathematics such as geometry and trigonometry, or in the sciences 
such as physics and chemistry. Students who may, for instance, become truck 
drivers or beauticians tend to be sidetracked into different course content and, 
consequently, come to have little appreciation for many of the subject matter 
areas that are deemed most important in our complex society. 

In a truly comprehensive school, on the other hand, every student would be 
given an opportunity to benefit from instruction in all subject areas to the extent 
that he is capable — ^and be guided and worked with until he gains an appropri- 
ate mastery of the essential areas. Each student would be instructed in tiie essen- 
tial tools of learning and in an appropriate phase of every major subject matter 
area. 

A comprehensive school district has three essential features : 

1. It provides a program of instruction vastly more comprehensive than 
any single school woidd be able to afford by itself. This Includes not only 
a phased curricolum in which every student is instructed at whatever level 
he is capable of mastering in every major subject matter taught in ^e 
district, but also special instruction for both high school students and 
adults who wish to acquire particular marketable skills or further their 
education in particular areas. 

2. It provides for quality assurance of the educational product within the 
district through continuous surveillance of programs, teaching methods 
and materials and administrative procedures. 

3. It provides for the development of new instructional pn^rrams to meet 
the demands of a comprehensive curriculum. 

4. It provides a management system to make the above possible. 

A comprehensive school district resembles In some respects the organization 
of a university, where students may take courses in more than one college or 
school within the university. The organizational structure of the district is 
designed so that a school may reach beyond its own. curriculum to satisfy the 
needs of its students. Though each school should offer all of the programs for 
which the number of students is sufflclently large, particular schools within 
the district are designated to offer special programs for which the number of 
students is too limited or the specialize facilities and equipment required are 
too costly for offering at every school in the district Thus, one high school 
might have a iprogram unique in the district which would attract students from 
any other high school in the district Each school might offer specialized and 
enriched experiences not appropriate for offering at every school, yet available 
to each student attending the school district 

The comprehensive school district may reach even beyond Itself through 
making arrangements with nearby univei^tleB, state coUeges, junior colleges, 
te(bnical schools, industrial laboratories, business establishments, labor unions, 
etc., so that a total educational program becomes possible. Through arrange* 
ments with colleges and universities, particularly able and mature high Khool 
students may acquire college credlta Through arrangements with community 
citizens, technical schools, industrial laboratories, business establishments and 
labor unions, it becomes possihle for stud<jnts to acquire vocational training 
and work experience while still pursuing general education In the high school 
Through a service curriculum, students lean adult models and have a means to 
enter the world of adulthood* 

The comprehensive district also offers adult programs of a general and a 
vocational nature. The district provides educational counseling for adults in 
the community who desire to further their education and, through such Inter* 
action, establhrihes a basis for making an adult education progrann accommodate 
specific commnnity needs. 

For those students having problems in achieving a general education and 
for whom aU of the alternatives available at a regular school prove Inadequate, 
a continuation school la provided. This adjustment school, omnmonly called a 
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continuation Mgh school, is a small high school drawing its student body from 
the several schools In the district 

The program of the continuation high school consists of small classes where 
teachers use an individualized approach. Thus, the student is able to advance 
at his own rate and to gain the kind of immediate attention which is so vital 
to problem students, to those who must be painfully employed while they are in 
public school, and to those who have had interruptions in their education. 

An analysis of most so-called comprehensive schools today would show tlmt 
neither the present collie preparatory program, the present vocational or indus- 
trial arts program, nor the present general or “cafeteria style” noncollege pre- 
paratory program provides satisfactory prerequisites for the great range and 
diversity among i>ost-secondary school opportunities. 

Informed opinion regarding the role of the high school in professional, tech- 
nical and vocational education seems to fall into two camps. One iK>6ition might 
be described ns the camp of ^e Greek, Heraclitus, and tiie other, the camp of 
the American behaviorist, Watson. The Heraclitians hold to the belief that there 
is no reality but change — that the impact of automation and charge in tech- 
nology are such as to make it impossible for schools to Impart any training 
except that of gexieral education in English, the sciences, mathematics, etc. 
The Watsonians, on the other hand — ^in the great American tradition of opti' 
mism — are interested in simulating some of the more important present occu- 
pations at the high school level in the belief that youth with immediate saleable 
skills can be gainfully employed, and, when necessary, retrained to meet changing 
conditions, ^ey hold to the belief that youth soon to enter the labor market 
will hold two, three and even more careers before they retire from the labor 
market, and that it is the responsibility of the schools to train them for at 
least the first of these. 

It would appear that both the Heraclitian and the Watsonian positions have 
some merit, but that neither position is adequate by itself. Analysis of the 
occupational world indicates that both positions must be utilized in varying 
proportions according to the nature of the job family for Which the pupil is 
preparing. More importantly, underlying all the professional, skilled, and tech- 
nical occupations, lies a substantial set of behaviors which are remarkably stable 
and can be described and taught. It is this stable structure which should be 
analyzed and emphasized in the curriculum of the comprehensive school system. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relatively fixed nature of technical and professional 
work methods. The model centers on the occupational team which society has 
already created to fulfill its professional, technical and vocational objectives. 
Hie fouiNlevel occupational team which has become increasingly typicctl of 
modem business, government and industry refiects the complexity of the currmit 
world of work. Formal educational training is required for entrance into appro- 
priate job fhmillea Thus, there are jobs requiring four or more years of college, 
jobs requiring some college, and jobs requiring a high school education only. 
While there are still jobs with lower educational requirements, these are rela- 
tively few and swiftly declining in number. 

Mgure 1 shows that the stable beh'aviors consist of at least twelve observable, 
definable, and teachable functions. Even though these funr;tions are enumerated, 
it should not be assumed that they will necessarily be found or taught in this 
order. Indeed, experience has shown that any stage may be entered With sub- 
sequent work encompassing the other stages in any order which happens to be 
appropriate. Let ns consider the twelve functions in terms of curricular offerings. 

Data prbcurennint. Here, certain operations are performed to collect data* 
These operations may be very simple or very complex. They may involve such 
things as hunting for rocks, collecting specimens, obtaining soil samples from a 
rivll engineer or receipts from an ongoing business. Or the operation may be more 
involved, such as designing and conducting an experiment. 

Data obaervatitm. Observation might be subsumed under the procurement of' 
data, for no data as such have been collected until observations have been made: 
However, observation is in many cases a distinct step in its owu right and so is 
Worth discdsslng separately. Observation may take a natural form ; i.e., through 
use of the physical senses, or it knay be aided through instrumentation. Instru- 
ments can be simple or magnificently complex, and can lead to highly instructife' 
and motivating experiences. 

Data recording. Students leam to record what they observe. Here again the 
experience can be relatively simple, through the use of paper and pencil, or 
highly complex and instrumented. As with bbservatloh, recormfig-dhta ihay be ' 
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lead to a third plank in the sequential educational program in which pupils 
who have served in the specialize laboratorlea could be given an opportunity 
to gain work experience in laboratories outside the school, in the co mmun ity 
at large. 

In summary, what is described above and presented graphically In Figure 1 
Is applied scientific method. Whereas the world of work is in a constant state 
of fiux, some Important aspects of tbe basic work method do not change. Were 
we to provide students with the knowledge and skills described, we would have 
made a major contribution to their post-hlgh-school success. Yovmg people han- 
dling data and problems from the “real world”, as well as from carefully con- 
trive experiments representative of types of occupational alternatives, would 
not only gain fa^liaHty and competence in applied scientific method, and a 
familiarity with a whole host of professional, technical and vocational jobs, 
but would aie gain experience in actual joba 

The task of achieving a comprehensive high school is a complex one with a 
high probability that it can be achieved only within a comprehensive district. 
A few of the requirements of such a district have been described. Seventeen 
school ^strlcts distributed throughout the nation have banded together in a 
voluntary disciplined effort to achive for themselves comprehensive high schools 
by the mid-nineteen seventies. 

Using the nmssive resources which accrue when human and material resources 
are pooled together with the support of the United States Office of Education, 
the seventeen districts have formed a national network of schools. The object 
of the network is to stage comprehensive programs before the educational com- 
munity. This staging is to include new instructional materials and techniques, 
personnel training procedures, management skills and the like. The seventeen 
member districts include among them virtually every type present in the nation. 
Since the network school districts propose to become truly comprehensive, the 
title of the entire project has been called Educational Systems for the '70’s 
(ES ’70). 

The old-time rural school occupied a large place in the social as well as in 
the intellectual life of the entire community. It was the center of much truly 
educational activity besides the formal exercises of the school. Here were held 
debates, co mmuni ty sings, educational contests and social affairs. In many com- 
munities the school served as a town center where new acquaintances were made, 
old friendships renewed, courtships begun and a thousand other advantages at- 
tained which would have been impossible without a common neighborhood meet- 
ing-place and social center. The school stood in an organic relationship to the 
community which nourished it It was a part of the total fabric. The memory 
of the “little red schoolhouse” will rightly long be cherished among us as one 
of our dearest inheritances from earlier days. 

If a high school program is to be relevant to all students, its curriculum must 
be coordinated with society in the same sense that it is now coordinated with the 
colleges and universities. This is a call for an “organic curriculum,” an apt term 
invented by Morgan and Bushnell ‘ for a program designed to accomplish this 
type of curriculum reform. 

As they describe the curriculum, it should : 

“1. Int^ate academic and vocational learning by employing vocational prep- 
aration as the principal vehicle for the inculcation of basic learning skills. In 
this way learning could be made more palatable to many students who otherwise 
have difficulty seeing the value of a general education. 

2. Expose the student to an understanding of the “real world” through a series 
of experiences which capitalize on the universal desire of youth to investigate 
for himself. 

3. Train the student in a core of generalizable skills related to a cluster of 
occupations rather than just those related to one specialized occupation. 

4. Orient students to the attitudes and habits which go with successful job 
performance. 

6. Provide a background for the prospective worker by helping him to undei> 
stand how he fits within the economic and civic institutions of our country. 

6. Make students aware that learning is life-oriented and need not, indeed, 
must not, stop with his exit from formal education. 

7. Help students cope with a changing labor market through developing career 
strategies which can lead to an adequate level of income and responsibility. 



■ Robert M. Morgan and Davidi S. Bushnell, “Designing an Organic Currlculam,” Bureau 
of Research, U.S. Office of Bduloatlon, 1067. 
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8. Create within the student a sense of self-reliance and awareness which leads 
him to seek out appropriate careers with realistic aspiration levels. 

ES’70 has the same essential features as are present for a comprehensive dis- 
trict. This Is the essence of ES’70. ^ ^ 

1. It uses systems analyses and related tools both to specify as 

possible desired pupil learning in behavioral or perfomance terms and to define 
the experiences which will lead to the deslr^ behavioral o«t(»mM. 

2. It provides for the development of new Instructional packages to meet the 

demands of a comprehensive curriculum. , ^ 

3. It provides for quality assurance of the educational pr(^uct as s^dfled 
through continuous surveillance of programs, teaching methods 

and administrative procedures. There are four essential functions of this quality 



assuranc^^^ identification of weaknesses In courses, methodology, materials and 
teacher competency. 

b The Identification of gaps in the current curriculum. 

c. ' The identification of organizational deficiencies in achieving solutions 

to gaps and weaknesses. , ^ — ^ 

d. The identification of deficiencies in support from local staff and from 

4. ?t*provid?^™^newssary management skills to carry out 
together with a formal resolution of the proper roles of the 
Sate and federal units. It is taking positive steps to ban the possibility of ever 

becoming a national or mandated curriculum. 

6 It provides for the development of a program of 
compre£nsive than any single unit would be able eltherto 
while at the same time it provides for a staging of successful units as a totality 

^^el^K^^vid^^a^^ference group of schools and school dlstrlc^ so 
virtually every school and school district will find its countei^mrt or model from 

^°TOe eI’70 ne^twork of schools resembles, just as is trae ^ 

district in some respects the organization of a unlvei*sity. Each of its men^e 

mfv S’ llkenS to M individual collet with the power vested in the oomblned 

colteaes Provision is made for the network to reach beyond itself through, ar- 

rang^ents with universities, colleges. Junior coUeg^, technical %ho(^ 

trial Sboiatories, business establishments, private ^ 

lot 111 i-esearch and development educational program becoines possible. 

^ 1 S come here to grumble about American education or carp on any 

current mistakes. I have come to try to Influence y®^ 

believe. With you, I am searching for a way forward and I invite you to join me 
in this quest. 



Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Hawkins. . , . i . i. x u 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. Mr. Lessinger, in this example that you have 
given us of this school system may I ask you a few questions about that? 

Do I understand that each of these high schools is teachmg a 
specialized skill of some kind; that is, eaoh specializing m one 
particular field? 

Mr. Lessinger. Which IS unique to it 4. j 

Mr. Hawkins. I see. And I assume that college preparatory students 
go to these high schools also. There is no separation. 

Mr. liESSiNGBR. No. Each of them is a regular high school. 

Mr. Hawkins. But with one speciality. _ 

Mr. Lessinger. With one speciality available to all. 

Mr. Hawkins. I see. How does an mdividual select a school? J^es 
he select a school because of his desire to go to that particular school 

or specialize in that particular speciality? 1 • „ rru-„ 

Mr’ IffissiNOEB. He can. This is m the process of developing. This 
is now 4 years old and I can give you an example of how it is actually 

developed. 
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If you wUl look at San Mateo and Burlingame— do you see those 
two schools ? 

ll£’^^s^SR.^n the hour every hour we run two 
back and forth, every hour Now, 
either school but have the advantage of hemg i^oth 
we have an eletcronics program at Burlingame. We have a beauuwi 
lab. At San Mateo we have automotive services. A youngster at Bur 

i^the northern ,md of t^ 

district near the Peninsula High School. That kid can se ec g 

ISch e|^- at this time he would have to 

be a full-time student because it is too far to go. 

Hawkins, that eventually we are going to get a x ^ 

here. We are working with our city councils now trymg to get so 

afso working to get some electronic help. But at the moment 
what vou wo7d you would come to the district is^at we ha^ 

r^SlTcap^ehino and fUa, Th»« 

interchange amongst those schools for x :xi^.r 

Tt is Dossible to go to Crestmoor and then go down to eitoer 

dep^mtol^^by d'strirt. YorSgM^t^oir a^”^; 

moor and in the afternoon have your specialized program at Mills o 

^‘Sr'^^NS. Is the choice a completely f^ choice of ^studmt, 
or is there some attempt made to distribute the students a^rdmg to 

the pSia?Zad^ra Wgh ^hool <«” »” 

whatdo vou do with the kid whose problem isn t to go to one scnwl 

rather than the other but simply to 

friend is over there, or because he likes the football team, and so o , 

sin \k the 11th and 12th |-ade, so you have had ninth and 10th to 
work with the youngsters to do some gooa ^dance 
They ^nt to explore, and each of tlm scEools, remeiP^r, to a toll 
curnculum, so they are getting samples of this down the line. That 

^iuS^theSeS^ti^]^ to spread youi«elf ^ ^ 

the youngster normally wants to stay m one. He to the school spirit 

^^T^iSore, motivation is whalt counts here. J*® ^ 

because he is really interested in aerospace or This is the way it 
hS worked <mt. We haven’t had problems with too many going be- 

™y hlvftl^St to ^ 

their 4lt, and what we are trying to build is an 11^12, 13, 14 ^pe ot 

^^^^WBSNS. The ninth or 10th ^ade kid^ I assume, goes to the 
school in his particular area. , j . . . r 

Mr. Lessinger. Right. 







ry - 
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Mr. Hawkins. It is there that the selection is really made as to 

LE^NG^^rgh^^^ enough exploratory ^perien^ 

th^ he"re iclfa, U, of course, he\as tU o^on durmg 
counseling program. He visits some of these places. IVe plan that 
In other words, he begins to know that at Aragon he can get 

artopichino £ can get the physical fitoe^, at Burlingame 

electronics, at San Mateo the automotive, and so f ?ith. 

So he be^ns to ^t some notion about possibilities. He begm 

choice of the student who wants to 
let’s sav\1x) college. Which one of these high schools would he . 
Would^he have^t choice, or do you have one that specializes m col- 

are college preparatory schools^nd 

each of these vocational proems is a is 

Ti'nr examnle if vou go to Capuchmo for the Project j^eastT-inai is 
the food to& o^^ Feast English, I thi^ it is 

SM“fo^SSgy Eng&h, again ih’is ™ 
learning the same English that you need for college. In this case we 

*"l*th^^^n^es^“ Hawkins, you know that '"P^**®*^* 
can use th’at terS, and I think P;o»4,, to lUustratea whol^^^^^^ 
colleges, and remember that these colleges P^e 

»u'^WeLCS thKonrof these pro- 
^Syo::^w“3^ sch^ls -d he ^o to 

°°Mp^^im°What has been the attitude of the parente to the 

bu^ng around the district ? Has there been any pp^ition on 

that tie kids tend to bus from one schcKil to the other or from one area 

to a school perhaps some 15 miles away 5 . ^ 

^ M? Lessinger. There hasn’t been because, you see, again yo« ^ 
starting this in the 11th grade. The youngster is 16 or H yeare of age, 
and most of these youngsters, a good many of them, have their own 



""^One of the facets here too in Califomm is you can drive atl6; so 
many of these young people have mobility, therefore, it isn t y 

^^Mrf PuciNSKi.. That is why those highways are so clogged up. 

Mr. Hawkins. Chicago is rather dangerous I foiyd_^out recently 
Mr. Lessinger. But I have discovered npw that, the 16-year-old h^ 
considerable independence and if you have a good ^idance program 

and if there is a reason for the busingj if it isn,^ nnJ^bev 

good pro^am. The parents, of course, are invited to visit and they 

^^Mr ^IHwKiNi*^^^ this is an extremely innovative Idea. What 

other’ innovations are really included in the program that you are 
offering that are different from the traditional vocational or technical 
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school? Is this the only innovation or have you done anything about, 
let’s say, giving greater respect or attaching students to tne vocational 
education type oi value that is not degrading, or at least in the opinion 
of kids that it is not degrading, and just how do you accomplish 
this? 

Mr. Lessinoer. You put your finger really on the central issues and 

1 have tried to point this out in the abstract under (b), “Considers 
vocational education inferior * * 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you explain that in this statement ? 

Mr. Lessinger. Yes, I do, but I think I can emphasize it because I 
think you put your finger on the critical point. There are social 
stigmas that operate against the area vocationsd school. 

If vou would ask me right out should we have vocational area 
schools, you know, specialized schools as we have had in the past— in 
Los Angeles you remember Polytechnic High School. All of those 
have failed. ? Because of social stigma brought on by the parents 
and the commumty at lai^e. 

This is an unlovely part of us, but it is there and it has to be 
reckoned with. One of the ways we get aroimd this, and there are 
several ways— I gave you a paper on the service curriculum, and I 
don’t know if you have that in front of you — is we have embarked on a 
very interesting partial answer to this and what I am trying to con- 
vey is that you really can’t give simple answers. This is what I mean 
by the comprehensive district. 

You have a lot of things going to make these things possible. One 
of the things we do, which is highly innovative under a title III 
project of ESEA which the Congress passed, is to operate an educa- 
tional resources center, and you will see it described m this booklet. 

We call it Know and Care. We were able to get 6,000 residents of 
our particular area signed as friends of the district. For example, 
if you go to this Know and Care Center you will find anthropologists, 
busine^men, imion people, automobile m^hanics. Part of the way 
you bring dignity to an occupation is to bring these good people into 
your classrooms. They talk to the students, college preparatoryj non- 
college preparatory. They begin to show that these nonprof essionals 
are human beings and they make a living and make a contribution and 
that there is a lot of skill involved. 

Now, the average youngster after he talks with the machinist and 
he sees the academic content of a machine shop doesn’t have non- 
sensical views. Many of us say you either work with your hands or 
your head. This is nonsense, and youngsters know tms when they 
talk with these people. TTiey see what it tak^ in a modern machine 
shop. They see the trigonometry you use, and if they are assured that 
these aren’t dead-end programs, that they aren’t terminal, and if the 
school district is tied in as we are with the College of San Mateo, 

2 years, then you can motivate them to try the vocational program. 

We are not giving thefti a lot of baloney . 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Lessinger, I see you are superintendent of the 
school district. Does that mean that you are superintendent over both 
the academic as well as the initial vocational-technical aspect of these 
schools? 

Mr. Lessinger. There is just one board of trustees and one superin- 
tendent. 
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Mr. Hawkins. You are the only superintendent? 

Mr. Lessinoek. Yes. Some people say I am too much. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think that is rather unusual to see a supermtemlent 
who is a strong advocate of a vocational-technical program. Usually 
this individual is someone lower down in the echelon, and I think that 
this also lends dignity to your program, that being superintendent of 
the schools you have the strong convictions in the held of vocational- 
skills* 

I think that in itself lends a lot of dignity to your prom am. 

Mr. Lessinger. The interesting thing is that before I got on this 
iob I was with the State department of education m California as a 
specialist on the gifted, helped to write the legislation that we have in 
(ialifornia for the gifted, so that I don’t see this choosing up of sides. 
I think it has to go, and I like to say that I think more people in key 
spots are seeing the wisdom of this. I don’t think it is an isolated case. 
For example, the president of our college there is a strong advocate 

of the same type of logic. . a^u„o 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, I have a visitor, one of the Ambas- 
sadors from one of the foreign countries, that I must spend at least 
5 minutes with, and I will retmn. I didn’t want Mr. ^finger or any 
of the other witnesses to think that I wasn’t interested. I shall return. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Lessinger, we may want to ask oth^ questions 
and I wonder if I may ask you to move over one chair. Don t leave. 

Stay with us. • t> i j 

I am going to call upon our next witness, Mr. Maurice Daly, and we 

will also have a third witness and then we will have a panel of all 
three of the witnesses and ask questions. I think it will be a much more 

productive session. xi- 

We are very pleased to welcome to our committee th^ morning a 
very distinguished Congressman from Massachusetts, Congressman 
Burke, who has certainly been a leader in the field of education and has 
shown a keen and prevailing interest in the schools of his community. 

We are honored to have you here with us this morning Congressman 
Burke, because we know what a tremendous contribution ycm have 
made to your own community in education, and I wonder if L can 
prevail upon you to introduce our next witness, Mr. M^nce J. Daly, 
the assistant superintendent of vocational programs, Quincy public 
schools* 

Mr. Burke, we welcome you before the committee. 



STATEMEMT OF HON. JAMES A. BURKE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 



Mr. Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Congressman James A. 
Burke, of the 11th Congressional District of Massachusetts. I am very 
happy to appear before your committee this morning ]ust very briefly 
to introduce a very distinguished citizen of the city of Quincy, a young 
man who has made a mark for himself throughout the entire Nation 
for the great contribution he has made in the field of education, and he 
is serving as the assistant superintendent of schools in the city of 
Quincy, which, as the members of this committee know, is a city of 
Presidents. 
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Quincy has always been very proud of its public school system, and 
as a Congressman from this area I am very proud of the contributions 
this great school system has made down through the years, and par- 
ticularly in recent years. . j i ju 

Of course, this committee here deserves a great deal of credit for the 

legislation that hu. .een passed affecting education not ^ 3 
elementary and high schools, but in the higher fieMs of education, an 
the funds that have been made available by the Federal Uovernment 
under the leadership of the membei-s of this committee which have 
made it possible for many of the schools throughout the Nation to adopt 

ill vwational field, is the 
gentleman I am about to introduce who is a highly dedicated and de- 
voted public servant. He is thought of very highly by all the people in 
the city of Quincy and by the entire Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Daly and myself were discussing some of the problei^ of edu- 
cation just prior to this introduction and we were discussing the fai ure 
of the State government in Masachusetts, which is shocking when you 
realize that they rank down around 48th or 49th in contributions in 

aid to education to local communities. .• i i i.u 

I am very happy that the Federal Government, and particularly the 
Congress and the members of this committee, have recognized the 
many, manj problems in our urban areas and I am very proud that 
we have men like Mr. Maurice J. Daly, who is so dedicated and who 
has put into practice an excellent program in the city of Quincy, and 
I ani sure thai his statements here will be very helpful to this entire 

committee on any future legislation that you consider. ,, 

So it is a high honor and a great privilege for lae to introduce Mr. 
Maurice J. Daly, assistant superintendent of schools in the city 01 

^ Mr.^ciNSKi. ihank you very much. Congressman Burke. We are 
verv grateful to you for being with us here to introduce this witness. 
We are hopeful that the testimony of Mr. Daly, and Dr. Lessmger, and 
Miss Pressley, who is going to be with us a little later this morning, 
is going to produce the kind of information that we need to construct 

a meaningful vocational education act. j is ^ j „n 

I am disturbed over the fact that bond issues are being defeated all 
over this country, and this is a growing phenomenon. I don t think 
that this reflects a lack of interest on the , art of citizens in education. 
I thiidr instead it reflects a somewhat growing disappointment on the 
part of citizens at the fact that, while the cost of education kc^ps 
up, the net product is not necessarily improvmg in its quality, ^d i 
look forward with great interest to the day when we can stren^hen 
the vocational education programs in this country because I think this 
is the kind of program that the average citizen is Ibokmg tor. 

We have gone through the noble experiment for the last two dec^es 
and it seems that we are now coming back to some of the realities that 
Dr. Lessinger described. It is becoming more and more detaite that 
there is no conflict between a youngster developing a marketable skill 
which he can use in life or not use m life and still prepa^ro himself for 
higher education, and I agree with Dr. Lessinger that there has been 
a tendency too long to isolate vocational education. 
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T ihink that "we now have to integrate vocational education into the 
in tn6 rocord ttt this point 



STATEMEHT op MATOICE I. BALT, ASSISTAOT STOHOHTOl)^. 
vocaSohal PROORAMA «BIMCY PTOUO SCHOOW, ttOTHCY, 



MASS. 



Mr. Daly. Thank you, Chairman. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 



t nATv Assistant Supebintendent of Quincy, Mass. 
Statement of Maueice J. Dai.y^8«stant^^^ 



project able 



If today one were Never^S education 

in me united Statee, ttat word would l^ly chi^j^^Te^r ^ 

been of such nrocesses. Yet while we read on the 

improve the product of our . ^rovidp assistance for education, there 

onehandof thevariousfederaiactewW^ i^r to 

appears to be a continuing problem with youtn leaving g^ 

graduation. Perhaps of even j. m, employable skill for today’s 

graduates enter the labor market with li «« 75% of our secondary 

industrial college* an alarming portion of these 

school student populationjviiiMt go on to wi^ 

non-coUege bound youngsters will follow a gen^^^ training, 

which fits them for no of unfilled jobs at 

Paradoxically, industry at this time gome jobs, is also 

the middle skill levels, and too much to ask of 

creating jobs at low and upper middte^^^ l^igh 

education to “°^®iSL°YdSSistrS^^ the school system of Quincy, 

school studies. As ^rly ^ward changi^ the output of its secondary 

Massachusetts, took a P^^® ^®?J?^„ggachu8ette Department of Education, 
schools. Based on a S v<?a^^^ school should 

Division of Vocational Eduacti^^^^ facility and 

be e^blished, the School ^IJently planning for a curriculum was 

construction is Jf aspSte from the traditional ideas con- 

initiated wWch departs in a architecture of the new 

ISoialKSl sSi in Q&y wU? be bnllt around the concepts of job 

‘TSr.ie: Preparatlin of a P^am of ^^/»r the n^ 
search project of «^eQutocy Public Sch^^ Ame^ ^ 

Research, Pittsbu^h, Jfo^ ^ginning in April 1966. The 

tiou and is scheduled over a flv^ye ^ <8950000 of which approximately one- 

total budget for five years w 11 appr^ch ^ing will occur 

third represents locally pfFort nroeramed for the particular 

on an aSmal basis in tern^ Hm! Si?nSSrfrom the American 

fiscal year. The staff includ^ Sb^rs^m the Quincy Public 

Institutes for Research ^d etev m-oiect and half-time in teaching. In 

Schools who combine ® _ * ^®,^ special assistance from time 

n'S'of^drt^^ S?b of 'S.bom la a'^tlonally etolnent acbolar 
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or educator, meets several times each year to provide technical review and 
guidance to the effort, and a local advisory committee composed of Quincy 
husinessmen and civic leaders meets monthly to consider reQUirements of the | 

physical plant and plan for graduate placements. i 

The official title of the program is “Development and Evaluation of an Experi- 
mental Curriculum for the New Quincy (Mass.) Vocational-Technical School.” 

However, the code name “Project ABLE” is being used as descriptive of the 
basic purpose of the study. That purpose Is to provide every student not in the | 

college preparatory program with an opportunity to achieve competence in each j 

of three areas: 

1. skills and knowledges in a chosen field of work ; 

2. the individual’s role as a citizen ; 

3. independent pursuit of self-fulfillment and new learning. 

The curriculum for the new school is intended to extend from the fith to the 
14th grade, to include post-l2th grade instruction in areas like elecrtonics, com- 
puter data processing, and the machine tools technology. The specific Job fam- 
ilies aroimd which both the new school building and the curriculum are being 
organized are the following : 

1. Business Education — Secretarial, Clerical, Bookkeeping, Sales ; 

2. Computer Data Processing — Equipment Operators, Programmers ; » *. 

3. Electro-Electronics — Electrical Installation, Electronics Repair ; 

4. Foods Preparation — Food Service, Food Processing ; 

6. General Piping— Plumbing, Pipefitting, Refrigeration ; 

6. General Woodworking— Carpentry, Patternmaking, Boatbuilding ; 

7. Graphic Arts — ^Printing, Commercial Art, Drafting ; * | 

8. Health Occupations — Medical Assistants, Personal Care ; ; 

9. Home Economics — 'Homemaking, Home Services ; ; 

10. Metals and Machines— Sheet Metal, Machinists, Foundry ; 

11. Pow'»r Mechanics — Auto Body, Auto Mechanic. 

Approach: 1 e principal goal of the project is to demonstrate increased ef- 
fectiveness of Instruction whose content is based upon explicit derivation from I 

analysis of desire behavior after graduation. Rather than taking a total body 
of knowledge and drawing content from it, curriculum will be defined by what S 

technology and industry need for Job success. Subordinate objectives embodied | 

in this plan are the following : 

Development of educational objectives. — ^The intent here Is to identify the 
behaviors which are desired of the student when he has completed a particular 
course of instruction. Education has no meaning in the abstract-objectives need 
to be stated in specific operational terms. While emphasizing the vocational 
area of educational goals, they will include the development of individual at- 
titudes toward work, habits of work, and standards of excellence. 

2. Derivation of curriculum requirements. — Curriculum needs will be de- 
scribed in terms of topics within each “subject” and placed in an instructional 
sequence which takes prerequisite knowledges systematically into account. 

Each learning sequence will be in the curriculum because it must be there if the 
student is to be competent and the Justification for its presence can be demon- 
strated on the basis of relevance to a vocationally oriented educational goal. 

Project ABLE, by analyzing the requirements of many Jobs within each of the 
eleven broad vocational areas for common and related skills, will provide educa- 
tion in the skills and knowledges which are common to a variety of occupations. 

This should minimize the amount of “new” training that might result from Job 
change or as opportunities open up in related areas and provide fiexibility needed 
to accommodate to changes in demands of the technology. 

3. Description of needs for prerequisite learning. — ^The elaboration of a new 
curriculum for the vocational-technical school will also make possible the spec- 
ification of prerequisite knowledges to be acquired in Junior high years of school- 
ing, including the kinds of student preparation which might be gained in indus- 
trial arts and other basic areas of instruction. The aim will be to make possible 
the development of broad exploratory programs in the Junior high grades by the 
Quincy schools, to prepare students for productive educational and vocational 
careers. 

4. Effective changes in student viewpoints. — ^The new school, with its newly 
designed educational offerings, should b^me attractive to students of a variety 
of backgrounds and abilities. A most difiScuit task for facing any student and his 
family is that of choosing realistic life goals and the educational path to that 
goal. The pressures of our society have been directed toward college attendance 
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ii j i T uix (to ■BoondHdflflB 0tistt»u3« But wo 

while the trade school course 70%who will not go to college 

Tannot afford to allow fen a small fraction ^theTO^^ course with no 

for one reason or another, to J® mug *,coiect taduidee par«i»aratloo of 

particular eldll or knowledge and interests, and 

S organised program for ^ 

for heiplug him with ids family wirti flctkool guidance counselors 

This will involve the inservlce 

and the provlsljm of demoStratedrepeated^ that 

6. Individualizing iSJf 'Variety of aWUties. The traditional 

Individuals differ with respect to ® these Indlvld'Cial difference®, but 

classroom has not made a«®®^®“i,Pi2*S2^2nmtary^^ schools are chan^g 
with Increasing frequency, es^^ at^dom^^^^^ concepts of Indlvld- 
to ungraded study programs. Prajw maximum 

uaUzed instruction by providing a Learning wiU be a proeew 

flexibility of projpj^on toto^Sents. A Btudrafs 

guided by the teachOT mrogreSB and at the same time 

achlev«nent will 1*® The student Is given a set of objec^es 

a primary obte to do alter oomplfli^ 

which tell him ^mUotoup discussions among 

an assignment Individual |.__A.-ng ^ud possibly seminars are decided 

at a similar stage of progress, demonstra^M, ^ however. Is that 

upon by the teacher and ®®^®d«l®d ^ Ineracttons 

has succeeded, makes anothCT^ derived topic objectives will lead dl- 

6. Student evaluation. — Appropriately a ^pHiped here that all “units” of 

rectly to measures of student P®^®”JJ“®®'JL are avilable to the student, to 
instiictlon have performance me^uires w^^ava^^ ^ ^ essential 

Instructors, and to StructSn aKhey wlU contribute to 

to^^vid. di«ctlons lor future oEort 

on the part of the ^dent ^_„_pi,pn8ive program of evaluation will Include 

7. Program evaluaH<m.--^oomvT^^ ^ foundations of tech- 

objectlve measures of !®““®dlate ®“*^®®» Suoattonal outoomes after 

Piques for the later coll^on «« JJ Sfe^S^ta for program 

graduation. Stodent evaluations j^^geld^nm ^ todioatoira of 

evaluation; this will y^®|5® Jpcmid feature is estabUshment of tech- 

student experience and P®ri«™^®‘ ^ Sidle tat^STS^that his location 
niques for following up oM^iing of Information on employment, 

is known; this will S^^^r gSSon. Systematic Infor- 

for eraluutUu, to tenuu 

of Its long range effects . 
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Fioubb 1. — Overview of Steps in Curriculum Development and Evaluation 



Bovm Expected, Outootnes: The purpose, approach, and developments of Project 
ABLE with reference to the new vocational*technical school in Quincy have been 
established to achieve certain specific ends. Although the Immediate goal is to 
be a curriculum, there are features being incorporated that deserve separate 
identification. 

The students of immediate concern in the project are those who are not college- 
bound. Provision must be made however, for those who may change their educa- 
tional path. The curriculum Is Intended to provide the courses needed to meet 
in part the college entrance requirements ; at the same time the curriculum will 
be oriented toward the general vocational education that all students should 
have to meet the demands of everyday living in an increasingly complex tech- 
nical society. At the junior high school level there will be group Instruction on 
the world of work and its occupations. This will be Integrated with a guidance 
program working to provide each student with materials he needs to make a 
sequence of decisions narrowing from a choice of educational path most com- 
patible with his abilities and Int lests thru selection of a vocational area to a 
specific group of jobs within the area. At the high school level, a sequence in 
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Social Studies will deal with the economics and sociology of industry the 
SiH mJern 8^^^^ in relation to family and 

Mathematics the courses will be aimed at competence and s^ Ijr *lnd 

tions, progressing to measurement, graphing, and 

cuimlnatina in aUebraic equations and trigonometry. English will h^e as its 
goals providing instruction in reading, oral and written 

at basic levels of competence and progressing to the at 

renorts • and DrovidinfiT appreciation of human values in literature, b^r^ning at 
JXL of “feKp^Jpmte to the least “literate" 

emphasize the functioning of human orgqn systems. El^iye couw 
oriented toward aaiuaintance with activities of a self-fulflUment leisure tun 

''^^se'cond feature which might be expected to accrue follows p*© 
general vocational competence. By means of the vocational area-job 
behavior analysis approach to specification of course and 

in terms of Mrformances required for Job execution, it will be possible to 
SstSlsh th?leamable skills and knowledges feneralizable acroM several Jota 
within an occupational group. Given training in those skills and 
common to a variety of occupations, the student-graduate sho^d have a 
flexibility in shifting with changes in industry. Th^e will be 
increasing specialization, but it will be built upon a broad base of more general 

^°A*?hird*outSme*o? effort J® ® of* niwmmtio^ 

t® the prog«»^P eklBe taj'tent to^theee 

lobs Selection of Jobs to represent the area reflects the levels ®® 

there are clear points of demarcation where a student can attain ceirtUed com- 

USce up to th^ level commensurate with his “iSJ?* IsS^anTl^ 

of multiple exits at points equivalent to the lOtb, 11th, 12ui, Mth aim i«n 
years of education is an Integral part of Project ABM and the phUoq<«>hy of a 
anecific usable skill for each student when he leaves full-time school. 

Sunmary: Some readers have probably already recc^ized 
the pr^^as familiar ideas reported on elsewhere. 
approach to the behavioral-performance analysis f a? “j®^ ,®*f®®*J^®Jy 
milltarv training research pri^rams. Forms of Individualized instructioh and 
the ungraded school have been used with some freqnency at th e etementary 
level and also in secondary schools in Melbourne, Florida ; Norridge, lUinoi^ 
Richmond, California ; and othera Specifying objectives is a lon^rerominen^ 
procedure in cnrriculum development. New York City sch^l officials .reowitiy 
made a point on the high school graduates with general diplomas 
^11 direst UP wiS no place to go'\ The Willis-Barrington report on e^eatlon 
in Massachusetts included comments related to^iange 

various ability levtis, preparing persons to exiiect major Job 
cSrSum ISatf^ whtoh rewgnize indiyiduM differencea I^oJ^ 
differs from other present vocational education development ®*^® 
represents a multi-faceted appro^h by 

principles, and recommendations in a single program to begin ^® “®^ 

school opens rath^ than making ®P®>^tional appU<»tlon of om 
a time, in ambiti^ undertaking, ye$, hut one which may well becomaa niodei 
for vocational-tecl^al education. . ’ 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. Perhaps before I proceed, Mr. Schoiier, do you want 

^*^Mr^ ScnKUCT.^No. I just want to thank the witne.«w5^ and Conj^e^- 
inan Burke who seems to have left us for their very interesting testi- 
mony. It has b^n most useful to us. 

Mr. PuGiNSKi. Congressman Meeds ? 

Mr. Meeds. No, sir. 

Mr.PuciNSKi. Won’t you proceed, Mr. Daly ? * t 

Mr Daly. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, hrst 1 
wish to tell you that I certainly appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing befoi'e you regarding vocational education and its place in tiie 
mainstream of education. 

I don’t feel qualified to make recommendations on specific legisla- 
tive changes because I am sui-e that there are many factors that have 

to be considered and a great deal of research. , x- • 

My real reason for coming here is to talk about what is going on m 
the city of Quincy by way of vocational education, innovation ana 

curriculum development, research, and implementation. . . 

First I might say that Quincy is a community of about 90,000 citi- 
zens. We have about 16,300 students in our public ^hools. Of this 
number approximately 3,500 are in grades 10, 11, and 1_». The schoo 
plant in Quincy consists of 22 elementary schools, five junior high 
schools, one vocational-technical school, and two general high schools. 
In addition to this the city of Quincy operates a junior college with 

an enrollment of approximately 1,400 students. .. j -^i i.i 

This is a city-operated junior college and it is not connected with the 
community college system in the Sta*e which is in the process of bemg 

^^^Last^Sept^^ we opened the new vocational technical faeili^^ It 
is intended that there will be a 3-year cycle in filling this building to 
its capacity of 1,100 students. This is a little less than one-third of our 
total high school population in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

Wo also have grades 13 and 14 or post-high -school programs in this 
facility. It is planned in the city of Quincy that approximately one- 
third of our hmh school pupils should be in occupational training and 
education, and that there should be approximately one-third m home 
economics and business occupational pursuits, and approximately one- 

third in the college preparatory pursuits. 

We do not distinguish between the types of education that these 
people get. Actually the level of work that all youngsters get is ^jjed 
to their capacity to learn. They can be college preparatory even if they 
are in home economics, or business type programs, or trade and voca- 
tional. They can still get the preparation that they need to go on to the 

college of their choice. , . . ^ xi. i r 

Hmvever, we know that with every decision that they make as far 

as their objectives are concerned there probably will be some penalty 

*^*5um sure if I wanted to study medicine beginning tomorrow that I 
would h .ve a long road ahead of me because I have not prepared 
myself in that direction. So we must teach youngsters that there are 
penalties attached to their vocational decisions and it may be possible 
that they have to step back in some areas, but we make it possible for 
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them to get Uie kind of education that is geared to their level of 

The new vocational-technical school that has been built in Quincy 
and really we think of it as a vocational-technical facili^— is con- 
nected to a regular comprehensive 

crosses a street that intervenes between the two -x 

not only a physical facility for getting students back and forth, but it 
is also symbolic. It is the bridge between vocational and If educa- 
tion. It IS the bridge that they cross for their academic subjects, fof 
use of the libraries and laboratories on the one hand, and there is an 

interchange of students across this bridge all day Ipng^ h, 1 ^^in^r 

In addition to that we have another bridge which really is a bussing 
activity from our other high school where some 

parts of their program to the vocational-technical facility. 1 he 

fng thal we have put up contains approximately 200 000 squ^ 

floor space. It is of a unique design in the sense that the Ha 

is four floors and basically it is four rooms. This space then can be 

divided by movable partitions or walls that can 

that we can enlarge or contract any area to roll with the punches as 

things change in the world of work. . . 

In this building we have a library that will seat approximately one- 
third of the student body. This library is a curriculum research and 
development center plus having all of the materials available any 
tvpe of work whether this is vocational or more academic types of sub- 
j Jc^ts, and we also have connected with this a 

Ordinarily in education we talk about remedial kinds of 
go on such as remedial reading. In Quincy w| call it skill 
and actually we do not segregate students of different learning abilities. 

We have^all the facilities, for example, in this one area where one 
youngster can be learning to read at the fourth ^ade level while next 
to him^omebody is doing some basic research in atomic energy or what- 
ever the facilities are there. , 

It is independent study, and research under 
qualified in^ructors. I started to give you some of 
ground and the setting for the project which we are undertaking. 

^ Project Able is a curriculum research project S 

Ouincv and it is authorized under section 4(c) of the Voc^onal Act of 
§63. From this act we will receive approximately $625,000 oyer a 5-year 
period and at the same time there will be a local contribution of, a.. I 
Stimate, well over $400,000 to develop a new kind of vocational- 

^^he^aim of this curriculum in general is to be sure that no youn^ter 
leaves our secondary schools without a salable skill. I say leaves. T s 
could be previous to graduation or upon graduation or even after 

^^Twe^have developed curriculum in 11 families of occupations 
within this building and in these 11 families we have broken them 
down to specific occupations that are plated to those families, for 
example, the metalworking family or the health occupations family, 
aXby breaking these do^ into the kinds of occupations that are 
rdated within this family we find that tliere are occupations of low 
level that can have short-term training. 
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Others need longer terms of training. Then by going all the way you 
will complete the training to reach the top of the specialty, but we 
have broKen it down so that occupational training can be at any level 
and if a youngster came to us and staved only 6 months he would have 
some kind of a salable skill within that family of occupations. 

Now, of course we recognize the fact that he perhaps could not go to 
work at the tender age of 14 or 15 or something like that, but we do 
hope that he will have something that is salable at the time that he 
is able to go to work. We are not bothered seriously with a dropout 
problem in the city of Quincy. 

We have an extremely low dropout rate. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for this is that we do attempt to make programs relevant and worth- 
while and geared to the kind of a world that youngsters are going to 
have to live in. That is the major consideration of Project Able : to see 
that youngsters have a salable skill even if they wanted to leave school 
early. 

It is also dedicated to the fact that education is a lifelong process 
and that we intend to, in our part-time and evening programs, con- 
tinue to upgrade people within their chosen occupation or to make it 
possible for retraining so that they can keep abreast of the changes 
that are going on in tne world of work. 

Naturmly, and I guess above all, in all of this what we are attempt- 
ing to do is to make well-rounded, self-supporting, hard-working citi- 
zens who are not only craftsmen or workere or members of the work- 
ing force, but who also have the opportunities for further education. 
And also we have geared into this program a section on self-fulfill- 
ment, appreciation of the finer things of life, so we really have tried to 
make a well-rounded curriculum. 

We have been working on our research project with the assistance 
of the American Institutes for Research and their behavioral analyste 
and researchers and curriculum development specialists. Primarily in 
Project Able, however, the curriculum development is an internal 
process that is going on, using our own staff of instructors who spend 
part of their time on curriculum development. 

We are now in our first tryout year and, as I mentioned, the new 
facility was opened in September and we began the first tryout year 
of curriculum this year. 

Therefore, we are approximately one-half way through the first year 
of trial. Tliere will be revision and next year we hope that we will be 
able to add some more to it and to make some changes that will make 
it more relevant as we move along. 

I think that one of the things that I would like to remind this com- 
mittee of is that not only do we need money to make innovation and 
change possible, but there are some aspects of change that become very, 
very difiicult, especially in communities, in our larger cities, for ex- 
flji^le, where they already have something. 

They already have, for example, vocational education, they already 
have schools, and conversion to some of the newer things is even more 
expensive and painful than establishing new schools in districts where 
there has been nothing before. I think this is something that should be 
given special consideration, especially in some of the large cities where 
we have social problems. 
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It is difficult for these cities to chaise. We find this difficulty in the 
city of Quincy to some extent. In the city of Quincy, however, we enjoy 
a community where we believe in education. We have had tremendous 
public backing. We have had an excellent relationship in the school 
committee ana throughout the city so that we have not been held up 
in doing the things that we want to do, but we are not a wealthy com- 
munity. Money is really tight and essential and we are trying to stretch 
every dollar. 

As a matter of fact, I might mention in Project Able, where we are 
using $625,000 over a period of 5 years. We deeply appreciate this 
assistance. 

However, when we look at the size of the task that we took on and 
you find out what has happened with other curriculum development 
projects, for example, like $5 million to develop a ninth-grade physics 
program, so to speak, it is not enough but we are going to make it go. 
We are going to do the job and I am sure that we will do our best to 
make this project work. , , j 

It is essential, therefore, that money continue to be distributed and 
distributed to the bottom to some extent where it reaches students 
rather than to the top where there might be some economic fallout that 
eventually reaches youngsters. Communities need tremendous assist- 

I have given you a prepared statement on Project Able and, there- 
fore, I have tried to just talk around some of the things that we see 
and perhaps relate to you some of the problems that are inherent in 

curriculum development. . 

I believe, therefore, that the description that you see of Project Able 
which you have in front of you is important for everyone to look at. 
I thi^ also that’ I might mention that the format that has been used 
in the development of Proj^t Able is closely related to the overall 
and much greater project, ES ’70, and we believe that we have pro- 
vided at least a model or a partial model through the development of 
behavioral objectives for occupational pursuits and curriculum de- 
velopment, and this kind of format or matrix is the skeletal bones, 
you might say, that apparently is going to be used in project ES ’70. 

Project ES ’70 is a noble undertaking because the whole of educa- 
tion needs a frontal approach. We cannot do the job in bits and pieces. 
So when we try to improve vocational education we must try to im- 
prove and integrate general education. It is all one big job and it 
needs a total frontal approach, and therefore I am very leased to see 
that ES ’70 is going to be a going concern in a very short time. 

I would be glad to answer any questions at this point if I can. 

Mr. Meeds (presiding). Thank you for your testimony on Project 
Able, Mr. Daly. I am sorry I didn’t get a chance to read your entire 
testimony. I was trying to listen to you and read part of it, too, but 
perhaps you can clarify several things. 

Isth is a program in which you presently have students involved s 

Mr. Daly. Students have become involved in this beginning last 
September. We are not totally operational within this plan. We have 
been working the previous year on the development and this is a test 
or trial. 

Mr. Meeds. How many students do you have, presently ? 
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Mr. Daly. In, this new facility there are 500 students. This is the 
first year and it will be a 3-year cycle to fill the school. Three hundred 

of these are involved in Project Able materials now. 

Mr. Meeds. How was the selection of these students made ? . , , , 

Mr. Daly. This is something that I should mention. Along with the 
curriculum development we have also developed in Project Able per- i 

haps some of the best guidance materials that I have seen anywhere. 

This is a program of guidance with the studying of occupational in- 
formation way back in grade 7. There is a comparison of occupational 
requirements versus behavioral analysis of people who work in the^ 
occupations, and the youngsters at that level begin studying a wide 
variety of occupations, comparing their own capabilities, getting down 
to some pretty fine points such as, is color blindness a factor in choos- 
ing an occupation? _ X • J X 

Mr. Meeds. Do you have any testing program that is done at the 

seventh-year level ? ^ i xi, • 

Mr. Daly. Yes, along with this there is testing and research on their 

part. The parents are involved,, and they refine this activity over a 
period of 3 years, seventh, eighth^ and ninth. • j x u 

Mr. Meeds. This research testing and program is earned out by 

counselors at the seventh grade. , , . i • xi, 

Mr. Daly. Yes, counselors, teachers, the business people in the 
community that come in. The doctors, lawyers, machinists, and every- 
body are helping us with this and we do call them in through a very 
large advisory council which works with this program and works 

with us. , 1 xi 1 - • 

Mr. Meeds. And then the individual student makes the choice or 

determination in coordination with the recommendations of a coun- 
selor or board ? , 

Mr. Daly. Yes, it is his final choice. However, we try to make these 
decisions as painless as possible. For example, in his junior high years 
he will be getting not only the guidance material, but exTOrience 
through industri^ arts which covers a wide variety of industrial 

processes, materials, and so forth. ^ ^ ^ 

When he makes the decision that he is going into a vocational oc- 
cupation he does not choose a specific occupation such as machinist, 
for example. If he likes to work with metal better than he likes to 
work with wood, he is placed in what we call the metals and machine 
division and he gets experience here in all of the things related to 
metal, such as foundry, metal fabrication, welding, machine shop, 
some metallurgy, and so forth, and he refines this after the bremd 
base of metalworking information, theoiw, and mathematics. He 
refines this and comes up to setting his goal as machinist, or tom and 
die maker, or metallurgical technician, or whatever it might be, at 

whatever level. . . , , , 

Mr. Meeds. I understand this is primarily a curriculum develop- 
ment program. 

Mr. Daly. Y^. . • x 4 ; x 

Mr. Meeds. How are you meeting the question, for instance, of, to 

take an example, a lOth-grade boy or a ninth-grade^ boy when he 
starts in your program, being interested in draftsmanship but having 
done very poorly in mathematics in seventh and eighth grades ? Have 
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you developed an academic curriculum and tied it into the vocational- 
technical approach, and if so, would you tell us about it ? 

Mr. Daly. Yes. The field of, well, drafting of course is one. First, 
we start them out in a metal field. Eveiyrbody in the metals field would 
start in with a basic mechanical drawings approach and then after 
that they would begin to specialize in more the machine design kind of 
things. 

The mathematics is developed along this line too. We in Project Able 
are saying mathematics for what ? In other words, we have developed 
math programs that are for machinists. 

Now, they are not, just as this gentleman has said, different mathe- 
matics programs. They are acceptable for college preparatory types 
of work. 

However, we deal in the one case with nuts and bolts rather than 
apples and oranges, and they are geared to the specific goals of the 
job. However, it is basically the same mathematics and the English 
and communication goals are the same. 

Now, as to the level of the student in this program, we take him as 
far as he can go and this in some cases may not be too far in the field 
of mathematics or some other subject, science, for example, but in the 
analysis of the occupational activities that we have developed in con- 
nection with any one of these 11 families which are described here there 
is a place for this youn^ter and we have described the occupations, the 
limitations, and ever3rthing else through our guidance program. 

Mr. IMeeds. I realize it may be a little early to tell yet out I wonder 
if you have had any results fiom taking students, for instance— and I 
like your example of apples and oranges and nuts and bolts — ^in the 
seventh and eighth grade that didn’t get mathmatics in terms of 
apples and oranges and yet when you put him into the program in 
which he felt more familiar and Started talking mathematics in nuts 
and bolts, have you noticed a tendency on the part of these young 
people to have an increased interest and hence to relate better and score 
better in their subjects ? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, and this again is a motivational thing. I have seen 
over the years, and not just limited to what we are doing now, but over 
the years in vocational education, we find that they can learn if there is 
a reason for learning, and the youngsters must understand that this is 
worthwhile, it is relevant, “I need it,” and they tend to do it 90 percent 

of the time. . x xi.- i 

I am not convinced that our youn^ters today are stupid. 1 think 

that they are asking the question “Education for what?” For what? 
“Show me why I should study Latin. Show me why I need mathe- 

And if they are motivated and they underetand for what it tells 
them, and vocational education does this I believe-^it tests them and 
they work with real relevant things and therefore it is meaningful to 

them and they want it. .... 

Mr. Meeds. I was interested in your discussion with regard to the 
bridge as being both phyical and symbolic. I am not being adverse 
here, but I am a little troubled with this symbolic concept. 

Is not one of the problems that we have in vocational-technical 
education a desire on the part of parents, instructors, and many others, 
all of us probably, to orient our children in an academic arena rather 
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than a vocational-technical arena, and does not this symbolic gesture of 

a bridge tend to widen that separation of areas ? 

Mr. Daly. I would say no in this seMe: As I mentioned before, 
although we call this Quincy VocationahTeclinical School, it really is 
the vocational-technical facility which is part of the comprehensive 

^^In^other words, this is the laboratory center for the comprehensive 
high school and we do have all kinds of equipment for all of the oc- 
cupations we cover. The academic subjects that the youn^ters, in 
many cases, take in integrated classes. They are not separated from 
the regular student body in this. They are not over in that comer and 

you over here. , , • u 4. 

It is iust that this is the program that they are pursuing but fbey 
are all members of the same class, so to speak, and, as I say, we have 
built facilities, for example, like the library for this total compound 
in the vocational-technical unit or facility. This is go^. 

Mr. IMeeds. Do I understand that your vocational-technical laciiity 

is across the bridge, so to speak ? 

Mr. Daly. Yes. 

Mr. Meeds. From the rest of the school ? 

Mr. Daly. Well, yes, it is. In other words, there are classes 

Mr. ^h^DS. The compresenhive high school ? • . 1 

Mr. Daly. Yes, there are classes in both and there is an interchange 

of students constantly. . ’ ... 

Mr. Meeds. Do the pupils who are studying academic subjects come 

over and take the part-time vocational-technical subjects ? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, this is possible, just as it is for the vocational 
student who is studying one of the occupations to go over and be 
mixed in a high-level physics class or something with other high 

school students. x x u 1 

Mr. Meeds. I have drawn a conclusion here and I just want to check 

with you. My conclusion is that you felt it was more valuable to give 
togetnerness as a group of technical-vocational students and provide 
rapport that would then form among that group rather than to try 
to assimilate them into a student body which you would use as a com- 
ponent of a comprehensive school; is that correct? ^ 

Mr. Daly. I prefaced my remarks by saying I was hoping that I 
could describe what we are doing here in the city of Quincy and show 
something about vocational education being part of the mainstream 
of education. It is not something different and aside. It can be college 
preparatory, vocational types of education. It is not somethmg to be 
put off in the corner or the basement where it always used to to. 

Mr. Meeds. If you will forgive me, I am afraid I am getting the 
conclusion that this is what you are doing by the ^mbolic bridge. 

Mr. Daly. Yes. t t n 

Mr. Meeds. And the setting apart of the facility. I hope you will 

keep close tabs on the reaction you get from the peers of these people. 

Mr. Daly. Yes. , , x xu 

Mr. Meeds. In terms of what they think of them and what they 

think of them as a group. ^ ^ n x j 

Mr. Daly. Yes. Yes. Our reactions so far have been excellent, and 

this has been happening since last September and it seems to be build- 
ing all the time, so we are hopeful that it will continue. 
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Mr. Meeds. And I have one last question. You stated that one of 
the purposes was to enable students to be prepared to enter the world 
of work with a marketable skill. What type, if you will just run 
through it briefly, of system have you worked out, liaison, coordina- 
tion, or whatever, with the local employment security peoplCj the local 
business people, the local industrial people, with regard to ]ob place- 
ment and what is down the road 9 

Mr. Daly. We, as in most successful vocational education activities, 
depend on quite a large advisory committ^ We have many, many sub- 
committees to this large advisory committee, and they represent all 
of tlie occupations whi^ we teach within the school. They are the busi- 
nessmen, the manufacturers, and people of this kind, the merchants, 
and so forth. 

In addition to that we also have ^blic members who represent, for 
example, the employment service. They are on our committee. The 
local employment manager is chairman of a subcommittee on unem- 
ployment, distribution of manpower, manpower needs, this sort of 
thing. We find that it is essential to maintain this kind of two-way 
communication. 

We also call on them to assist us in the guidance program, for 
example, to talk to individuals or groups of youngsters who might be 
interest^ in ajoarticular field. We wonc very closely with them. 

Mr. Meeds. OK. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PuciNSKi (presiding). Dr. Lessinger, do you have to leave to 
catch a plane ? 

Dr. Lessinger. I don’t have to leave until about 11 :30. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Before we go on to our final witness I will ask Mr. 
Scheuer do you have any questions of Dr. Lessinger ? 

Mr. Scheuer. No. I merely wish to thank him for his testimony. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Carey. Not at this time. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Dellenback ? 

Mr. Dellenback. No, Mr. Chairman. I will make a point to read 
his testimony. I apologize for having been in another committee meet- 
ing. I have no questions. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Quie. I shall not ask any questions. I would like to say, however, 
that I am glad your testimony has been brought to us. With reference 
to the subject that you have discussed this morning, “A Marriage 
Proposal for the 1970’s,” I believe th^t there must be a kind of mar- 
riage 'l^tween vocational education and the academic courses. We will 
be much farther ahead if we put this together in understanding the 
legislation here, too. 

So I merely want to compliment you on your presentation. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Dr. Lessinger was very helpful in showing us how 
in his school system they have broken through the old myth that there 
has to be a separate system for vocation '1 education and a separate 
system for college preparatpry. There is no question that this is most 
probably the way of the future and I think you are just substantially 
ahead of the future and we are grateful to you for your testimony. 
Doctor. 

I do hope you can make your plane. 

Is there anything else you would like to add ? 
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Dr. Lessinger. I would just like to add one last comment. I think it 
is consistent with Mr. Daly’s and I hope that the one who looks pret- 
tiest at this table on this side won’t object to my leaving, but there are 
a couple of comments on the questions that were raised. 

I think this term “behavioral objectives” is so much pedagogue that 
goes on and we are off now on a systems analysis kick, but I think for 
once we are getting much more systematic in our use of language and I 
would commend some of this language to you and I want to stress this 
because this may be one of the keys to Congressman Hawkins’ point 
and yours as well, Mr. Chairman. 

It you look at what students gain instead of the process, if you look 
at the product of learning, in other words, if you focus on what 
students can do at the end of a program instead of what they are in the 
process of learning, then you get a totally different view at it. 

Let me give you one example. If you are interested in youngsters 
learning about decimals, you want them to know the difference between 
zero zero three and three point zero. That is very important. That is 
covered in general mathematics. There isn’t anything wrong with the 
youngster achieving that same goal, understanding 0.003, if he learns 
it by gaping the sparkplug in a shop class. 

We have discovered that some can learn 0.003 by virtue of gapping 
spark plugs. If you focus on the end product you may find he is just as 
academically qualified even though the process by which he achieved 
it was not from the standard textbook, and I think if we will focus on 
ends we may find that our vocational programs prepare our youngsters 
better academically than some of the so-called academic programs. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. That has been brought out in previous testimony and 
I am glad you raised that point. I don’t know that there is any way that 
we can prove it statistically, but we have had testimony before our 
committ^ which would strongly indicate that actually some of the 
better vocational programs motivate more youngsters to go on to 
higher education than if they had not gone into vocational education 
and probably would have wound up being either a dropout or just an 
average student. 

We had testimony that we took in Chicago among a group of 
youngsters who were attending vocational education programs and in 
each instance the youngsters were doing rather mediocre schoolwork 
until they were channeled into a good program by a counselor and once 
they got into a good vocational program their grades went up. 

In one instance I recall one young fellow had four scholarships 
offered him and couldn’t make up his mind which one to take in elec- 
trical engineering, so that I believe that this is true, that a good voca- 
tional supplementii.1 program or supportive program can actually be 
the catalyst that moves this youngster on to a desire for a higher 
education. 

You made a good point. Doctor. 

Mr. Lessinger. I think we can measure it, though. This is what I 
think is inherent in Mr. Daly’s program. In Project Able and ES 1970, 
we are now forming a national network of 17 freely associated school 
districts from Breathitt County, Kentucky, to a district like mine, 
to one in Philadelphia, and so forth with an idea of trying out these 
approaches and measuring the results. 
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I call this quality assurance, so I think it is going to be possible to 
demonstrate through this Project Able and other things we are doing 
that we can actually measure % focusing on the end product. 

We may very well find that some of our academic programs are very 
bad, they are irrelevant, and a lot of youngsters are falling by the 
wayside by virtue of a lack of motivation, but I am somewhat optimistic 
that by trying these other methods, we will find a solution. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I prevail on Mr. Lessinger to explain the connec- 
tion of his schools to the Richmond plan ? My understanding is that 
yours is but part of a larger system called the Riclimqnd plan. 

Mr. Lessinger. No, Congressman Hawkins; the Richmond was one 
of the first places that has tried out this teclinical-vocational approach. 

Mr. Hawkins. We are talking about Richmond, Calif. 

Mr. Lessinger. Right. And the kind of programs you see described as 
aerospace and physical fitness have that same kind of flavor, but we 
are independent of Richmond. 

Mr. Hawkins. You are independent then of the so-called Richmond 
plan? 

Mr. Lessinger. Yes. We are completely independent. We cover that 
midpeninsula area around the San Francisco Airport . 

Mr. Hawkins. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. Dr. Lessinger. We are very 
grateful to you for your testimony. 

Mr. Lessinger. Thank you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Our final witness this morning is Miss Beatrice Press- 
ley who is assistant professor at the University of Hartford, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss Pressley, we have your formal statement and it will go in the 
record at this point. Then I suggest that you proceed in any manner 
that you wish. You may want to summarize it in order to give a little 
more time for us to ask questions. We normally adjourn here at noon, 
so if you would prefer to summarize your statement and then let 
us develop questions that is perfectly agreeable. 

Your entire statement will be inserted in the record at this point. 

STATEMENT OF BEATRICE PRESSLEY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 

UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 

Miss Pressley. Thank you. 

( The statement referred to follows : ) 

Statement of Beatrice Pbesslet, Assistant Professor, University op 

Hartford 

Most i>eople, when hearing the term guidance accept it as being a “good thing.” 
They may not be quite certain what that good thing is or what it does, but they 
are pretty certain that it helps jwople and helping people is also a “good thing.” 

I believe that through an adequate guidance program or approach, a iierson 
can be heli)ed to become the person he is capable of becoming, can be helped to 
achieve his fullest individual development, can become a free and responsible 
member of society. 

Guidance and guidance programs can be effective means of aiding i)eople to 
grow and become more comi)etent and fully functioning but it is not a cure-all 
or a panacea. It can be seen in the context of a measurable, evaluable program 
which assists persons to better accomplish certain goals. 
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Most programs which are in existence today are primarily remedial and deal 
with symptomatic behavior. While there is nothing basically wrong with this 
approach, the remedial, coupled with a preventative approach will insure more 
optimal results. In operational terms, this means that we should be viewing guid- 
ance as a developmenta.1 program which would be an integral part of the total 
school program, rather than merely a supportive service. We are concern^ about 
dropouts and hard-core unemployment. If something can be done to aid in the 
solution of such problems, we must try to discover the cause and begin to attack 
the situation before it becomes too great. While guidance programs in ^gh schools 
are quite justifiable, many of the youths who have the greatest difficulties do 
not even reach the secondary school. A high school dipl^a ^ booming more 
necessary but not because the credential itsetf is meaningful. Rather, it demon- 
strates that a person has evidenced motivation enough to stmk it out fw 1- 
years. And, this motivation is similar to the type that he will have to exhibit 
on the job. So, by placing emphasis on programs at the upper level of school, 
we have missed a great number of kids who might best benefit from a guidance 

* ^Education has a responsibility to deveolp the unique qualities of each indi- 
vidual and should enhance his skills in science, art, social adjustment, personal 
philosophy, as well as vocational endeavors. The uniqueness of an individaul 
finds ultimate expression in highly iiersonal activities and through education 
he has the opportunity to enlarge his interests, abilities, and talents. Schools^are 
nreparinff pupils not only for life today but for problems that they will face 
years from now. Guidance personnel should be the part of the school program 
which exhibits interest and responsiblity for engaging pupils in a process by 
which their life goals and purposes are established and clarified. 

Guidance, as a concept and as a service, focuses upon youth and their future. 
Within the school, its content is the individual and the decisions that ultimately 
only he can make. He is helped to estimate the probable consequences of alterna- 
tive choices of action so that these probabiUties can be taken into account m 
making a decision. While the teacher is implored to see each pupil as a distinct 
individual, guidance personnel are educational insurance that he will not be 
submerged in the group. The guidance staff is to make certain that the pupil, 
teacher and parent understand the various phases of the individual s develop- 
ment and its impact upon his growth, adjustment, and decision-making. Guidance 
is the individualizing aspect of education that represents society’s concern for 
the individual. It brings to him increased understanding of information to make 
wise choices and helps him to recognize, interpret, and act upon personal strengths 

tilld F0SO11XC0S 

Every person can be helped to study and understand himself as a unique 
personality — growing, changing, developing in constant response to pressure and 
stimuli of time and place. Knowledge of self can help him to become increasingly 
confident, resourceful, and capable of planning for. himself and initiating adjust- 
ment to environment ; this self knowledge is used in making occupational deci- 
sions An individual chooses from among available alternatives and the role 
of guidance is to increase the number of alternatives available to him and to 
broaden his horizons. The development of the capacity to think critically, to 
learn from past and present in order to solve future problems is the basic process 
with which guidance is concerned. Problem solving involves not only the in- 
tellect but takes into consideration the total organism subject to emotional 
distortion, emotional satisfaction, beliefs, values and environniental forces. 

In this process of helping individuals to be free and responsible members of 
society guidance should be helping the person to develop realistic and functional 
awareness of self as a worthwhile human being and potential worker. 



CABEEB DEVELOPMENT 



Making a vocational choice is a developmental process and any guidance 
program concerned with vocational choice must operate with this premise in 
mind. Teachers and counselors must develop insight into the reasons why stu- 
dents are motivated to make certain career choices and recognize that this is a 
continuous choice. There is a growing realization that planning and placement are 
not solely intellectual pursuits; mere dissemination of information is not suffi- 
cient Guidance programs should be concerned with furthering vocational de- 
vplonment rather than fostering a specific vocational choice. (Super, THE 
VOCATIONAL MATURITY OF NINTH GRADE BOYS) 
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The schools have a large responsibility for assistance to pupils in making 
these occupational decisions. They must 'be helped to know and acc^t them- 
selves and use this self knowledge in making educational and vocational choices. 
A man’s work is an integral part of his self concept and life work plays a crucial 
role in the process. Borow (Conference on Implementing Career Development 
Theory) says that career development theory assumes that vocationally relevant 
behavior begins in early childhood, can be studied as an on-going process, can 
be related to psychological life stages and developmental tasks. 

The conceptualization of career choice as a process of on-going development 
has been given increasing attention during the past 15 years. Regardless of the 
career theory one accepts — in motivational terms, a person’s striving to arrive 
at appropriate vocational goals can be interpreted as a search for a work role 
which is harmonious with need structure resulting from gratification and frus- 
trations of early life (Roe, “Early Determinants of Vocational Choice’’), or 
search for new ego identity that marks adolescent stage (Erikson, Childhood 
and Society), or as an attempt to implement emerging self concept (Super, 
Appraising Vocational Fitness), or that vocational choice is based on self con- 
cept (Holland, “Theory of Vocational Choice”) or than an individual selects a 
particular occupation through developing patterns of activities which take place 
in formative years (Ginzberg, Occupational Choice: An Approach to a General 
Theory) — it will still be agreed that vocational development is a continuous 
and synthesizing process of personal needs and resources on one hand and eco- 
nomic and social demands of culture on the other. An adequate program of guid- 
ance would, then, be designed to serve to broaden interests, experiences, learn- 
ings, and aspirations of the student. 

SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 

While vocational development is clearly a concern of education, it has not 
been effectively incorporated fully into the curriculum as noted by the National 
Manpower Council (Education & Manpower). The relationship between edu- 
cation and jobs has been stressed by the Educational Policies Commission 
(Manpower & Education), National Manpower Commission (Policy for Skilled 
Manpower), American Council on Education (Man, Education, and Work), Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association (Man in World of Work). The Ameri- 
can Vocational Association statement concerning guidance emphasizes that guid- 
ance is basically developmental in nature and that their organization supports 
an emphasis on the vocational aspects of guidance beginning in the elementary 
school and ^ ntinuing tiiroughout education. Because vocational decision-making 
is a continuous process, and consists of making a wide variety of choices 
at a number of points in a person’s life, the initiating activities related to occu- 
pational decision cannot be delayed until the secondary school. 

An example of a program of this type is the Developmental Career Guidance 
Program in Detroit which is set up to broaden the perceptual field regarding 
occupational opportunities and help the child make realistic plans for tile future. 
The program stresses the developmental aspects of career knowledge, choice, 
and planning. The value of increased participation of business in helping the 
school aid the student make occupational choices has been noted and put into 
operation in Cleveland. An institute to develop, increase, and strengtiien the 
competency and contributions of the middle-school teacher, administrator, and 
counselor in assisting urban youth to recognize the employment opportunities 
available to him and in sensitizing him to the unque requirements and responsi- 
bilities of job-choice and placement has been ^ablished in Hartford. 

Our manpower programs have emphasized skill and vocational training and 
this is, of course, important if the training is pertinent and the training is related 
to jobs which are available in the real world. However, we find that about 80% 
of those who discontinue employment do not do so because of lack of skill. Lack of 
proper attitudes toward work, lack of concern about doing a job well, lack of 
fiexibility and resiliency, lack of ability to get along with fellow workers or 
supervisors, lack of motivation to come to work each day are other reasons that 
people leave jobs. The mere creation of steady jobs with good wages does not 
insure that an individual will work for longer than a few weeks as was demon- 
strated in the Detroit auto industry. This is where a fundamental guidance 
program which is an integral part of the curriculum can be a determent to such 
behavior in adult life. This is why a developmental program which begins in 
the elementary school and in which teachers and counselors and administrators, 
through a team approach and through curriculum adaptation, can help the in- 
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dividual to develop attitudes of dignity end worth and also help them to prepare 
fo^a meanlSl life through preparation in a relevant school program. 

Because of the fact that many jobs now available will not exist in very few 
vears because nearly 2 million jobs are being affected yearly by the hopact 
auSatS b^se of abollUon of discriminatory practices against minority 
jSs Sere^irbe greater compeUtlon for jobn at all levels of occupational 
!Jill ItSm^s evldlnt that the primary emphasis in vocational development 
cuidance cannot be placed upon selection or choice of^cupatlon which the 
student exnects to enter or in which he expects to remain. Emphasis in vocational 
dlveSoiS 1“ a broad orientation to the world of work 

in its develo^ng T^adtles and in development of flexibility and a secure self- 

*^^arlous ^Iwator^^^ sclenUsts have suggested that the early ‘ojlatjon 

to awareness of the world of work Is effoctlve, Kay sugge^s fourth 
Parting iwlnt (Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1^®)- 

obseiv^^hat elementary school reading matCTlals “d social ^udl^ texts 
tend to distort the work world and Science Research Associates noted toe 
same thine in another study. Others indicated that early vocational orientation 
mS assM in rSudng the ratio of dropouts. (D. A. Green) Estan & Estan have 
found that because of the enormous complexity of modern *“dustrlal society 
that children are naive and bewildered of the occupational world. I also found 
this to be true when serving as a school counselor. Borow reports of surveys which 
promin^tS^^^^ the counselor as one who helped st«dento to i^ke voca- 
tional cholws. (Conference on Implementing Career Development Theopr) 

Career development is an important factor in education of an individual and 
career development extends well beyond the acquisition of occupational Infor^- 
tlon. One’s values and attitudes toward work are of equal, not greater, im- 
portance than possession of knowledge related to a particular job. 

^ We must seek ways of making currricular provisions to r^ch the desired 
behavlcral goals of career development by incorporating this ^ftd of learalng 
into to * school in an effective manner. There is not, however, justlflcatlon for 
separf.te practice of vocational guidance because it is not 
from the individual as a whole. Since man's work is an integral part of his 
seTconcept, we must treat it as such. (Barry & Wolfe; Epitaph for Vocational 

^hools have a iMge responsibility for assistance to pupils in making 
oc^uUtlonal decisions. Thiy have a responslblUty for an ‘“dividual^ prepara- 
tlon in the economic life of American society— thus a major responsibility in toe 
fleld of manpower development Vocational guidance can be a nitrating agent in 
that work is treated not only as a contribution of labor to production but as a 
psychological basis for a sense of Identity. Programs sho^d be designed to 
develop understandings, ablUtles, and attitudes for more effe^ve functioning 
which are geared to labor market needs, both in the immediate future and in 
recognition of long-term projections. Transition from school to job should be 
facilitated by anticipating problem areas and modifying behavior where nwes- 
sary. In order to accomplish such goals, a coordinated approach which considers 
the needs of the Individual, the community, and job market must be developed 
and/or strengthened. 

becommenoations 

The following recommendations are offered in order to assure that an ade- 
auately planned and operational program of career guidance is provided for 
students in our schools. An effective career development program would Include: 

1. broad orientation to economic realities in the world of work. This should be 
carried out by creative teamwork approaches of teachers, guidance personnel, and 

administrative staff. . .., 1*1 j 

2 presentation of gem ral information about world of work in a realistic and 
meaningful manner from the elementary school through the secondary school. 
Methods of integration of information by students must be incorporated into such 

^ ?^Sintenance of comprehensive and up-to-date library of educational and 
vocational information to provide specific Information about particular roles in 
the world of work. References to resource people should be maintained. 

4 opportunities for both Informal and planned, systematic observation of work. 
This is imperative for optimal exposure and perception of alternatives. 
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success. . , . . 1 • 1 T 

Miss Pressu:y. I .vould like to speak of 
feel most relevant and tlien summarize. I will be talking about my 

thougl'ts concerning guidance in reference to 

I have formulated these in my experience as a 

counselor, a counselor educator, consultant, and a coordina or of tw 

“ i^f^tow^ach to the education of youth. Through 
a mdd3 pr^am in which prevention of prob ems.is emphasized, 
thSe is greater likelihood of helping people to make wise decisions, to 
broaden their aspirations, to develop self-knowledge, to select an ap- 
piopril anJl to become fully functioning members of 

Certainly a remedial approach to problems is not inad^uate, but 
as suXit is like adding mok Band- Aids rather than removing the nail 

^mtnXetXas a developmental process, a guidance program 

should be seen as an integral part of 5 to*?), *’^^„t'th!.'hvL 

than merely an extra added attraction. If guidance can affect 
of youngsters in a positive and beneficial manner, then, certainly it 

must b© DJtsic to th© curriculum. ... 

EMh individual has the right to make his own decisions. However, 
often wrpreceptions of alternatives is quite narrow imd the guidaute 
SoCTaS “an a?d him by making him more aware of the number of 
EXe choices avaifable to him and the estimated probability of 
the consequences of the projected decision he makes. 

Guidank is the individualizing aspect of education 
strates society’s concern about the person. It is a(^ually a ^ , 

educational insurance that he will learn not only alwut the external 
world— but also the internal world of self— his abilities, his aptitudes, 

^^It^d^helps him to understand the kinds of information he has 
received in relation to himself. His unique personality and his attitude 
toward himself, other people, and institutions will be determinants of 
whether or not he stays in school until graduation, obtams a ]ob, 
remains employed and functions as a responsible citizen. . . , 

Making a vocational choice is a developmental process which takes 
place over a long period of time. This is not something one suddenly 
cWdes in his senior year of high school. A program winch is desired 
to maximize benefit to the student, therefore, would be one in which 
the occupational ^idance and counseling are offered before the last 
years of school. If the program is offered too late in the secondary 
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school it will miss potential dropouts. We find a great many 
leaving school at 16 which might mean eighth or ninth grade for some 

“^A^'Sance for occupational choice must be done by a coun^lor 
who takS the whole person into consideration and does not dichotomize 

into vocational, educational^ or prsonal problem u jg 

nvA nil interrelated. This bill discusses intensive counseling so it is 
obvious that more than dissemination of information is necessary and 
those Qualified to do such counseling must be cognizant of the dynamics 
of human behavior and the motivations which influence decisions. 

This cannot be done by mere aptitude test interpretation, exposure ^ o 
occupational information, reading of curent 3 °^ mark^ su^^^^^ 
comDuter tvpeout. Information must be seen as relevant by tne coun 
SCt integi-ation or synthesis of such data, the exposure 

Early^Shw/experien^ will influence how a ®bild views the world 
of worL However, the curriculums of the schools often 
vital area and oftentimes causes distorted perceptions on the part of 
the child who is not viewed as a potential worker. AVe know that some 

conce..nd with the proper 

attiTudSrd doing'L 3^ 

lo nrfcmmnn tn all lobs* ftS "WbII JIS for SpBGlJll VOCfttlOn SKIII&. A. 

should learn how to make the most of his capabilities and competencies 

be a part of all academic «.urses, 
whether math or social study. The theoretical aspects of education can 
be fused with the practical in order to maximize the experience fm the 

chiirScC^arfs and industrial and as^^^ 

better lines of communication so that the school does not operate as an 

island apart from tlie community. ^ onfl nsnirations 

In order to broaden interests, experiences, learning, and aspirations 
of the student, a career development program must he begun early in 
tL schwl life ^ the child. This proposed bill mentions familiarizing 
polt-elementary-school students with a broad range of occupations for 

^ In V^ate where ^-tS4 programs predominate, this would mean 
theninth^deandlbelieve^h^ 

theS*tK many jobs now available will not east in a 
very few years, because nearly 2 million jobs are being affected y®^^Jy 
bl^he impact of automation, and because of abolition of discrimina- 
tory practices against minority groups, there will be greater competi- 
tion lor iobs at all levels of occupational skill. ^ ^ 

It becomes evident that the primary emphasis m national ^ 
ment guidance cannot be placed only upon selection or choice of ^ 
nation which the student expects to enter or in which he expects to 
remain Emphasis in vocational development guidance must center in 
a broad Station to the world of work, in its developing realities, 
and in development of flexibility and a secure self-identity in relation 

^^TOie^schools have a large responsibility for assistance to pupils in 
making occupational decisions. They have a responsibility for an 

€4-794— 68— pt. 8 4 
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individual’s preparation in the economic life of American society — 
thus a major responsibility in the field of manpower development. 

Vocational guidance can be a liberating agent in that work is treated 
not only as a contribution of labor to production but as a psychological 
basis for a sense of identity. Pro^ams should be designed to develop 
underetandings, abilities, and attitudes for more effective functioning 
which are geared to labor market needs, both in the immediate future 
and in recognition of long-tenn projections. 

Transition from school to job should be facilitated by anticipating 
problem areas and modifying behavior where necessary. In order to 
accomplish such goals, a coordinated approach ^yhich considers the 
needs of the individual, the community, and the job market must be 
developed and strengthened. 

Mr. Quie. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you veiy much. Miss Pressley. 

Mr. Quie. One thing that struck me in her testimony was she never 
mentioned the parents at all. How does this tie in with your schooling? 

I am talking about the schools and the parents and the students. 

Miss r^ssLEY. As much as possible the parents should be — and I 
am sorry I left this out, Mr. Quie — included because certainly their * 

influence is very much felt, especially in the early years of school. 

Mr. Quie. And you are recommending that this begin in the ninth 
grade ; is that correct ? 

Miss Pressley. Yes. 

Mr. Quie. You have to involve parents whether the parents are good 
parents or not. 

Miss Pressley. In the elementary school you find that you get many 
parents at PTA meetings. You don’t find it in the high school, so if you 
really want to involve the parent^ if you begin in the elementary school 
you have much more chance of influencing them. 

Mr. Quie. Is PTA involvement sufficient ? 

Miss Pressley. What I mean is this indicates there is a much greater 
interest on the part of parents in elementary school children. 

Mr. Quie. Do you have any particular experien(» with the parents 
or any format to use to involve parents in this motivation to an occu- 
pational skill ? 

Miss Pressley. We are going to be handling a plans-for-progress 
institute in Hartford which will run from February through June and 
this is an institute which is to develop and strengthen the competencies 
of middle school teachers, counselors, guidance personnel, and adminis- 
trators in the area of vocational development for children, and what 
we hope to do is develop with the schools, and the youth opportunity 
centers, and the community, and the parents better relationsihips, banks 
of resource materials that can be used, and getting the parents into the 
school and getting the teachers and counselors out into the community 
to better understand this child in relationship to his total life. 

Mr. Quie. In other words, it isn’t being done now but you have made 
plans for accomplishing it. 

Miss Pressley. There is a program in Detroit, a career development 
program , which does involve parents right now. 

Mr. Quie. The out-of-school program in Milwaukee is the one that 
I am most familiar with and does, too. I was just curious as to what 
your experience has been. 
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Miss Pressley. This institute or this program in DetToit l^gan as a 
pl^-for-progress institute and they begin with in kindergarten, with 
the children, and pai'ents, and industry. 

Mr. Quie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr SS\^hmdi:^ou,^Mr. Chairman. Dr. Pressley, the reference 
YOU make to early effective vocational guidance leaves us, I think, some- 
SrSioS bill. You lecommend that to begin earlier 

than the ninth grade, is that correct.? j i., 

Miss Pressley. Yes ; at least at the seventh-grade level. 

Mr. Carey. Seventh-grade level. fLc* w lpn«t 

Miss Pressley. And! would prefer it earlier than that, but at least 

^^Mr^CA^Y^^d perhaps I use the wrong term here when I speak of 
vocational guidance. In the old traditional concept this is a systm 
where you have possibly one guidance counselor in the 
systems for anywhere from 200 to 300 students, and you are not relating 

back to that kind of a guidance system, are you ? 

Miss Pressley. This can be a program where you can stiU have one 
counselor to this many students, but the programs that are developed 
are such that the counselor is serving as a counselor and a wnsultaut 
and planning inservice and outservice training programs for the teach- 
ers, so that the entire curriculum can be mvolved. 

Mr Carey. So you get an inbreedmg of coun^ling competence in 
thf sch^lS^m teLhe^ as a result of consuhation with t£e profes- 
sional guidance counselor and then it pervades the system. 

Miss Pressley. Yes; that is right. fLaf caf« nn 

Mr Carey. Do you think that that portion of the bill that sets up 
fellowships and exchanges in State cooperative would be 

able to a^mplish this objective? Are you familiar with that portion 

pliixT. I think it wouid be a teginning. I don’t t^k there 
is enough money involved nor is it spelled out well enough that this 
wiU be accomp^shed in enough places.. I think we really f ed more 
money for deinonstration projects to indicate what the tone of this ki^ 
S pregram should be andl din’t think there is enough money involved 

^\r.”SimY.*THs would be especially true in the large city sfool 
svstems where they are moving now away from the old di^lmtomy 
and vocation and prep school educational tracts into the so-called com- 

need this kind of approach to buUd this up 
as soon as possible to get the generalization now of vocational and 

p" Vef CteSom are not rere» oriented as 

their own particoiar subject matter gore end if tins pro^m 
is to be effective and you do consider career deveiopment as a totai 
lif etiZ ongoing process, then certainly this cannot be a program where 

thekidseesacoonseiorl5minotredunngayear. 

It is going to have to be part of his tjrtJ cumcoiar experience. 

Mr CARkr To achieve this then— this, I think, liiostratre wh^ a 
prerious “taei sSd, that the name of education in fte coonto ^ 
Fs changed— can we secure this change under this kind of iegisiation 
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if WO are locked into the historical Federal-State relationships or do 
you conceive of this generation of vocatioi^l education suppoix by 
the Federal Goveramont as one in which the Commissioner would work 
with States and distinctly with local educational agencies and with 
private nonprofit organizations and groups so that you would have a 
mix of approaches to achieve this end ? 

Mr!^ Carey. Wliich do you prefer now ? The traditional Federal- 

State or the combination ? , . T 

Miss Pressley. I would like the combination and I would also like 
to see in any aspects of our vocational education program that the 
State departments that are involved are not just vocational education, 
but the guidance programs in the States l^ca^se I think there is a 
different orientation. I think these two should be brought together 

^^Mr^cT^Y .^0 t^eln^the high school, the junior high, and vocational 
education program with career development as 
elementary grades do you see some possibility here of forging more 
linkage between the industrial arts programs, wherever they may be, 

and the follow-on career development? 

No one has said much about mdustnal arts here but this is the 
first touch that the young student has with some kmd of career asso- 
ciation, isn’t that true ? , . • • xl- 4.1 

Miss Pressley. Yes, and very often this is in the sev^th grade, 
sometimes in the earlier elementary school, but very often in the 

seventh grade with various programs. 

Mr. Carf,y. Thank you. Dr. Pressley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Dellenback? 

Mr. Dellenback. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Pressley, I am interested very much m what I read on pages 
6 and 7 primarily of your testimony where you deal, it seems to me, 
with broad concepts rather than with narrow skill concepts and you 

say that : 

It becomes evident that the primary emphasis in vocational development 
guidance cannot be placed upon selection or choice of occupation 

You go on and say that the emphasis must center in a broad orienta^ 
tion to the world of work, in development of flexibility, and secure 

^ Do^I^eS vou as saying that we aren’t talking here about guidance 
or counseling into specific fields, but you are taking about gui^dance 
and counseling in the development of broad attitudes toward life and 

toward a world of work? . • j- i 

Miss Pressley. Yes, I do not believe that we can tram an individual 
for a specific sldll and expect that the attitudes are necessanly going 
to be involved because I think we have to be concerned about the atti- 
tudes toward work first. . -nw X -X -nr 1 

An example would be the auto industry in Detroit. We have de- 
veloped jobs there and found out within a 6-month period there was 
a 90-percent turnover. The jobs were there and they were well-paymg 
iobs and people were not stajdng on the jobs. I found in some of the 
employment centers that there are a number of pevople who come in 
for a job and 2 weeks later they are back for another ]oi>. 
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It is not because they don’t have the skills; it is because something 
in their attitude is lacking so that they don’t see any reason for coming 
everv ^av when it rains, or don’t understand how to get along with 
their^peers or with their supervisors, and I think that this is 
that must be emphasized rather than just specific skills bemuse if he 
hafthr^m anS doesn’t get along with tfie supervisor he is much 

more like! V to leave. , y +v.;Tiir wa 

Mr. Dellenback. This is very interesting to me and I t^ink we 

are talking here about a point of major importance because very fre- 
quently when we talk with people about vocational education we are 

*2ems?o^ me that v^ frequently a person who is advocatmg 
moving ahead with vocational education is talking about trwning 
Somebbdv in a certain type of shopwork or training somebody m 
what to 5o with a nursing skill, or something of this nature, so when 
you talk about beginning this back at a very early op you aren t 
suggesting that we take ninth graders or seventh graiters or fourth 
graiers and start to train them in welding or start to t^ain them in 
faking motors apart? You are talking about proper attitudes, and 

toward work, con^m about doing 
a job well, flexibility and resiliency, ability to get along with fellow 
workers, motivation to come to work, and so on. 

These are the basics that you are talking about ? u u.. „ 

Miss Presslet. Yes; not skill training. I think it ^ 

poor idea to train a ninth grader in a specific 

you might find that 3 years later before ne graduated the job wasn t 

Do you also have attitudes 
special skills? Do you feel the^ are desirable as part 
lum in public education, secondary education? Should we, for exam 
pie, ani^you pick the level, the ninth grade, lOth OTade, 11th grade, 
or 12th grade, start to train our young people in skills also? 

Miss Presslbt. I think this is feasible as long as this is not some- 
thing that is extremely narrow and he learns oiily to do one thing 
andie only learns skills and the skills are taught in ^solati^ f rom 
his total life, that any information that we giye him must be relevant 
to him as a person and any skill must be the same thing, so that it is 
not that I believe that skill training is an incorrect approach, but 1 
think it must be broad enough so that he can transfer these skills to 
other particular jobs, that he is not trained only in one small, narrow 

^Idr. Dellenback. Again, I didn’t get all of Dr. pssinger’s testi- 
mony but I gather that he was here, in part talking about using skills 
as the way to train in broader concepts. Instead of teaching elemen- 
tary mathematics and then applying it to how to space-gap an engine, 
he was saying if we get a youngster who is interested in aotomobi^ 
mechanics, we can, through the road of gapping engines, teach him 

^Do y^ou feeHt^^^ in the area of vocational education to 

use skills as areas of training ? 
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Miss Presslet. I think that is quite adequate except 
in many vocational programs boys like to work with care and so th^ 
want TJbe an auto mechanic because the car is a ■'>«! ‘hmg ^u 
get lots of kids in this kind of program. I think * 

Biat their interests have not really crystalled is they 
aware of their broad areas of interest, so that this is one way of doing 
ft but I would also like to make sure that he has explored enough 
K Ss interests so that he is not limiting hi'mself because 
of 8; very narrow ran&6 of altomativGS that ho rocogniz^. . 

Mr. Dellenback. But primarily it seems to you critically 
that the educational process be one of training in these \ . 

we touched on a minute ago, and again you touched on, concern about 
doing the job well and so on, is that correct 

Miss Pressley. Yes; this is my pnmair concern. 

Mr dSlenback. Basically, as we alf know, this is a rough world 
of crises where the ideal world is what we really would reac 
and we find that our reach exceeds our grasp in truth and ^^e dont 

have enough money to do everything we oughUo do. „ nm^rl 

If we have to make choices between intensified counseling and ^id- 
ance programs in the higher secondary grades across {he boa^ 
going do^ in isolated cases into the lower gi-ades, which do you feel 

MreRtSm^Fdon’t like your reference to 
in the lower ffrades. I do feel that some of the adolescents that we 
are most concerned about will not be in school if you wait too long 

'"meToTwh'^Sates from high school has indicated that he has 
some moti-ation®to finish school. He stuck it out I® 
indicates that he has some motivation which also will direct him m 
a paSlaT I am concerned about the boy who quits at eighth 
grade who is 16 years old and doesn’t have this motivation and doesn t 
indicate it and is going to go out there and is 

because he doesn’t know what he wants to do and doesn t ^ ant to stay 

Dellenback. With the counseling depth that you ^ejlly 
advocating, how many pupils can one counselor handle in the public 

I think that a counselor can adequately handle 250 
or 300 if he is not concerned jiist about counseling but also helps 
velop currfci^ serves to cinsult the teachers, develops programs, 
inservice programs primarily, to help the whole school - 

oriented program rather than just mdividual counseling 

With OToup counseling procedures and group ^idance procedures 
you can reach a number of students. I would prefer 
about 1 to 200 but I think it can be adeauately done with 1 to 250- 
Mr. Dellenback. Have you worked out the mathematics to 

know how much time that coimselor or guidance person could spend 

with any individual student? . - v.o, 

Miss Bressley. We did it with 1 to 180 and figur^ ^ 
spend about 8 hours of individual counseling with ^h student. 

Mr Dellenback. That is in the course of a school year? 

Mi^. Pressley. Yes, sir, and if you talk about group procedures 
then he would have more. 
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Mr. Dellenback. Are tliei-e enough trained guidance persons at the 
present time available for tliis type of counseling across the board . 
Miss Pressley. There aren’t right now. This is one of the problems. 

Mr. Dellenback. There are not ? i • i 

Miss Pressley. There are not. In Connecticut we do not tram enough 
counselors for the jobs in the State. There has been talk of developmg 
a 2-year program and I did a survey 2 years ago of counselor education 
institutions and several of them indicated that they could not go m1x> 
2-year programs becauso th©y couldn’t adequately ml the portions m 
their State with the 1-year programs they were offering then, but there 

just are not enough counselors. . . • x i! 

Mr. Dellenback. So that one of the really sore spots m tins type of 
concept is we must go back and train many more guidance or counselor 

^ jsliss Pressley. Certainly and many more elementary coimselore 
because NDEi\. programs did not allow elementary counselor in until 
I think two years ago and this is a real problem we have. We have so 

few elementary counselors. . , , . , 

Mr. Dellenback. Back again to my hard choice because we con- 
stantly find ourselves facing this type thing. If we had to make a choice 
would you feel counseling was more important in the highest grades ot 
secondary education, in the middle grades, lower or secondary and 
liigher elementary or down the line still further and mto lower ele- 
mentary grades ? _ . , , . 1 • niii. 1 . j 

Miss Pressley. I would like to begin at the highest m fifth grade 

and one of the problems that can be solved in the upper secondary 
school would be utilizing the services of, say, the employment service 
which does testing, which does placement, and does counseling, and use 
these people in addition to the regular school staff, and, consequently, 
we could move more counselors in the lower levels of schools. 

Mr. Dellenback. Let’s assume we had enough counselors to take 
care of three grades adequately and so our choice is 10 through 12, 
seven through nine, or four through six. Which of these levels would 
you use our counselors in ? The four-to-six level, the seven -to-nme level, 

or the lO-to-12 level ? -r n x • xi. 

Miss Pressley. If we had three counselors I would put two in the 

upper level and one in the middle level. I would not concentrate all 

three at the upper level. . x i. .cx xi, 

Mr. Dellenback But, on the other hand, you would not shift the 

emphasis down and just guide and counsel in four to six and then let 

them go beyond that time. , • . • 

Miss Pressley. I don’t think that you can work in a four-to-six pro- 
gram and that leaves a kid on his own with no help. There has to be 

someone to follow this group. x j* 

Mr. Dellenback. So, bs we expand it then, we must expand it from 
the higher levels back down to the lower levels instead of starting at 

the lower levels and then moving up. v x *i! 

Miss Pressley. Well, this is where it operates at present, so that it a 
counselor is in a school he is in the high school, and the next counselor 
is usually added in the junior high school, and then if there are enough 
in the junior and senior high schools then he is moved into the elemen- 
tary school, so there are very few programs where there are no coun- 
selors at all. 
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Mr. Dellenback. But I was 



LS asking, in effect, which way yc 
►t that we have to move it back 



(Tou would 

move it and would you accept that we have to move it back do\yn as 
more money becomes available and more counselors, instead oi wiping 
it out at the top level and shifting the emphasis to the lower levels. 

Miss Pressley. Yes. I think it would be a mistake to wipe it out. in 
the ongoing process you must have follow up and you can t leave a 
kid at the end of sixth grade or seventh grade or eighth grade, but he 
must have some support as he continues in school. 

Mr. Dellenbaok. Just one more question then. It would not be sum- 
cient, I gather, under your idea of guidance and counseling, to have 
counselors who were just trained in skills. These must be people with 
a broad range of training because they must deal with these youngsters 
and have academic emphases in their own right ; they have skill or 

vocational emphases, in their own right j they must be able to counsel a 
youngster into an academic pursuit or into a skilled pursuit or into a 

neutral approach; is that correct? , , j t 

Miss Presslet. Ybs; he would have to have a broad range ot 

^^Mr? dSlenback. Many counselors existing today really don’t have 

that range of skill or knowledge, do they? , u u 

Miss Pressely. No. This is why the training programs should be 
more adequate, perhaps 2-year programs, but if you have a 2-year pro- 
gram it is very difficult to support yourself during that 2-year program. 
The NDEA programs have helped along this way, but certainly we 
need to train people beyond a 1-year master’s level, but in order to do 
this there has to be ways of supporting this person during school. 

Mr. Dellenback. Would it be better to have one well-tramed coun- 
selor or two not so well trained ? 

Miss Pressley. One well-trained counselor. 

Mr. Dellenbaok. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. Counsel ? 

Mr. Jennings. No questions. ^ , ix 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Pressley, I think you have certamly brought 
into sbarp focus one of tlic niost important *aspccts of this legislation. 
There is no question that you can have the best educational programs 
in the world, but if you don’t have good counseling to steer these 
youngsters into these programs they are going to f allny the wayside, 
and we have had testimony before this committee which clear^ mdi- 
cates that in many instances a good counselor has m'ade the difference 
between seeing a youngster go on to education and seeing him become 

I a^ impressed by your statement that you would like to start at 
the earlier age level. I think that you are absolutely right. I think 
these youngsters have to have some adequate, efficient coimseiing much 
earlier than they are getting it now and if I had my choice I certainly 
would give counseling the highest priority in this bill m ^velopmg 
teachers and counselors because it seems to me, as Mr. Car^ has 
frequently talked about the disruptive child, a counselor could deal 
with this problem a good deal more effectively than the people that 
we now have dealing with it, the principal or the teacher herself, so 
I think your testimony this morning is extremely helpful to us and 
I want to thank you for taking the time to come down and spend a 
morning with us. 
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■i«k put the praetkal e^rienc^^^^ 



1 weK AaS of yXte bdng Tvith us. Thunk tou very much. 
Thrlmlto win touajou^ed untU 10 o’clock tomorrow 



“‘onfreupon, at 12 :05 pjn., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tliursday, February 1, 1968.) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1968 

House op Representatives, 

General Subcommi'itee on Education 
OP THE Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.G. 

The subcommittee met at 9 :45 a.m., pursuant to rec^s, in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer 

^^PreS: Representatives Pucmski, Scheuer, Hawkins, Hathaway, 

Scherle, and Dellenback. , o., , i-. i j „ 

Also present: John Jennings, counsel; Sharlene Pearlman, educ^ 
tion director; Mattie Maynard, clerk; Michael Murray, research 
assistant; Charles Radcliffe, special education counsel for minonty; 
and Philip Rockefeller, assistant education counsel for minority. 
Mr. Scheuer. The meeting will com© to order. „ , ... 

This is the General Subcommittee on Education of the Committee 
on Education and Labor and we are having a hearing this moi^ng 
on H.R. 8525, the Vocational Education Improvement Act of 1967. 

Congresanan Pucinski, who is chairman of this subcomnuttee, has 
been delayed for a few moments and he has asked mo— I am Congress- 
man Scheuer from New York— to hold the fort for just a few moments 
and start the hearing. He will take over as soon as he gete here- 
Secretary Willard Wirtz is testifying this morning at 11 o clock on 
the administration proposal for a national safety bill, so I think the 
plan is that we will nold this hearing until about 5 minutes to 11. 

We do have two witnesses this morning so what I . am going to 
suggest to both of the distinguished witnesses is that at the start of 
their testimony their prepared statement will be printed in its entirety 
in the record and they might start out with a brief sumiriaTy (h their 
statements and then we can have a discussion with each of the wit- 
nesses for 20 or 25 minutes and use the time for questions. ^ _ 

The first witness is Prof. Jacob J. Kaufman, director of the Insti- 
tute for Research on Human Resources of Pennsylvania State 

University. , • • ^ 

We are very happy to welcome you here this- morning. Professor 
Kaufman. Your statement will be printed in its entirety in the record. 
We would be happy to have you summarize it and then, I am sure, 
members of the committee will have some questions to ask of you. 

865 
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STATEI.IENT OF PROF. JACOB J. KAUFMAN, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN RESOURCES, PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Kaufman. Tliank you, Mr. Scheuer. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Statement op Jacob J. Kaufman, Pkofessor of Economics and Directok, Insti- 
tute FOR Research on Human Resources, Pennsylvania State Cnivfjisity 

I. INTRODUCTION 

My name is Jacob J. Kaufman. I am a Professor of Economics and the Direc- 
tor of the Institute for Research on Human Resources at The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The Institute for Research on Human Resources has, for a number of years, 
been conducting a variety of studie.s dealing with various aspects of the develop- 
ment and utilization of human resources. We have been concerned with prohlenis 
affecting the unemployed, school dropouts and, particularly, vocational education. 

Our interests in vocational eilucation has resulted in the publication of a 
report titled The Role of the Secondary SchooU In the Preparation of Youth, for 
Employment. This study was the result of the combined efforts of myself, a 
lalmr economist ; Carl J. Schaefer, Head of the Department of Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education at Rutgers-The State University ; and Morgan V. Lewis, a 
psychologist, who is a research associate at the Institute for Research on Human 
Resources. 

In this study we attempted to evaluate vocational education programs in nine 
cities. These included Baltimore, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Altocna (Pennsyl- 
vania ), Atlantic City, Findlay (Ohio), Allentown (Pennsylvania), Trenton (New 
Jersey), and Camden County (New Jersey). In these nine cities we interviewed 
approximately 5,200 graduates of the vocational, academic, and general curricula. 
We also obtained mail questionnaires from 3,200 graduates. These graduates 
were equally divided between boys and girls. Essentially in these interviews we 
were able to obtain infonnation on such broad issues as their earnings, employ- 
ment and the evaluation of the education they received while in school. We were 
also interested in the extent to which they felt “satisfied” on their jobs. 

In addition, we obtained ratings from over 2,800 direct supervisors of these 
graduates, which were designed to give us some e\^luation of the education and 
training that these youngsters received. In the course of this study we conducted 
a survey of the attitudes of 1,600 teachers towards vocational education. We also 
interviewed somewhat more than 650 employers and about 90 union officials. 

An essential part of this study was the visiting of approximately 25 voca- 
tional schools in the nine cities which cooperated with us in this study. These 
visits were made by groups of experts in the field of vocational education. 

In a s^ond study, which Involved an experimental program with school drop- 
outs, we conducted skill training and academic programs for about 100 young- 
sters which were designed to determine the extent to which the diploma was 
an important key to future employment. The final results of this study are not 
yet available but we ar'e in the process of completing a rather detailed report 
on the effectiveness of the actual school programs conducted and the role that 
vocational education might play in the reeducation of school dropouts. 

Third, I would like to point out that we are currently involved in a study 
of the cost-effectiven'ess of vocational education as comipared with academic 
education. In this study we have obtained replies from nearly 2,000 graduates 
who have also provided us with information on their earnings, employment, and 
other experiences after graduation. We have obtained information, either by 
mail questionnaires or personal interviews, from approximately 500 school drop- 
outs. In addition, we are exploring, on the basis of interview's with 150 em- 
ployers, the extent to which employers find gradaut'es of vocational education 
less costly to train on the job. 

Finally, I would like to point out that Carl J. Schaefer and I are currently 
involved in a study of vocational education for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and have been visiting a number of schools in that state, as well as 
conducting interviews with various persons, in connection with the direction 
that vocational education should take. 
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I aui citing these studies and surveys in order to indicate to you the basis on 
which some of the recommendations, which will be made in the latter part 
of this statement, are based. , , 

In the preparation of the statement that follows I want to acknowledge the 
fact that it represents the joint efforts and views of Morgan V. Lewis and myself. 

II. THE EVALUATION AND POTENTIAL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A review of the results of various reports prepared by the Institute for Re- 
search on Human Resources at The Pennsylvania State University and other 
studies would tend to lead one to the conclusion that traditional vocational 
education .should be expanded. There is certainly much evidence that points to 
the success of vocational education. Vocational graduates tliought that they were 
better prepared for their jobs than graduates of the academic or general cur- 
riculum. Vocational graduates experienced less unemployment, had more rapid 
Increases in earnings, and received, on the average, higher monthly incomes. 
Even when the higher costs of vocational training are entered into the equation, 
vocational education still yielded a higher return. 

All of this evidence testifies to the success that vocational education has had 
with its students. To say this, however, is not the same as saying that traditional 
vocational education should be made available to more students. In fact, it could 
be argued, especially for males, that specific skill training is being given to too 
many students. Less than half of the boys who completed technical or trade am . 
industrial programs found employment in the areas for which they were directly 
trained. With larger enrollme.uts it seems unlikely that even this proportion 
would be maintained. 

The proportion of vocational graduates who obtained jobs that were related 
to their training is only one of the number of considerations that caution against 
the facile recommendation that vocational education, in its traditional form, be 
expanded. It is argued that the strength of vocational education does not neces- 
sarily lie in its ability to give specific skill training. Rather its strength lies in 
its potential to enhance the relevance of the high school experiences of the large 
proporton of students to whom school is presently boring and frustrating. 

This boredom and frustration stems from the inability of the schools to find 
ways of reaching those students who are neither going on to college nor willing 
or able to meet the requirements of the vocational curriculum. These students 
enter the labor market after leaving school and begin a process that has been 
described as “floundering,” as they move from one job to another. They are un- 
sure of the type of work they wish to do and are unable to formulate and carry 
out vocational plans. 

These students are not those who are usually referred to as the “culturally 
deprived” or “culturally disadvantaged.” The disadvantaged are a different 
group with all of the problems of the students described above plus the additional 
problems that stem from their impoverished circumstances. These include aliena- 
tion from society, inadequate preparaton for school tasks, a life style incom- 
patible with school requirements, insuflGicient family support, and an absence 
of successful role models. 

These latter traits do not characterize the typical student who drifts through 
the general curriculum. Students who enter the general curriculum usually come 
from homes where the necessities of life have been provided. Their families are 
relatively stable. They have usually internalized the goal of upward occupational 
mobility. They do not, however, see the relevance of their high school experiences 
to this goal. These students have assessed their opportunities of entering college 
and. in many cases, realistically concluded that these opportunities are limited 
to them. They may have also found that the requirements for entering, let alone 
completing, a vocational curriculum are too high. In a similar manner they 
conclude that the skilled trades are closed to them, either because of union restric- 
tions or because of restrictive employer policies. Most other occupations are either 
unknown or considered too diflicult because of the job requirements. 

As schools are presently constituted, they have nothing to offer these students. 
These are, however, precisely the students that a reoriented type of vocational 
education could serve. The industrial arts programs which are usually given as 
part of the general curriculum make an attempt to provide the occupational 
exploration which these students need. But, according to one study, they fall far 
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Short of this gonl.^ They enroll too few students for too little time with too little 
exposure to occupations. They are primarily programs offered in the junior high 
school in a few areas — mainly woodworking, drafting, and metalworking. As 
serious as these limitations are, they are not the most crucial one. The most 
serious is the failure to integrate the industrial arts programs with the other 
courses in the curriculum. 

In the type of vocational education that is recommended, skill training would 
provide a means, other than verbal, for self-expression. It would bring meaning 
and relevance to the study of the other elements of the curriculum, such as 
mathematics, science, social studies, and communications. The total curriculum 
would attempt to fo.ster in its students a positive orientation to their future 
vocational lives. It would attempt to develop responsible work habits as well as 
the attitude that one can plan and control his vocational life. The curriculum 
would do this while, at the same time, it provided the opportunity to explore and 
learn the nature of fundamental vocational skills that can be transferred to a 
variety of occupations. 

The evidence and thinking that have led to these recommendations are pre- 
sented in detail below. This statement has the following organization : the evi- 
dence gathered in this study is presented and, because evaluations are rarely all 
black or all white, it is grouped into those findings that are generally favorable 
and those that are generally unfavorable to vocational education. Drawing on 
these data, the reasons why traditional education should not be expanded are 
presented. To say traditional vocational education should not be expanded is not 
to say that it should be abolished. There is nee<l for the traditional programs 
and most of the evidence indicates that they have served those students who 
have taken them. The pressing need for expansion, however, is not along tradi- 
tional lines. Given limited educational resources, consideration should be given 
to using these resources for the occupational training of a large proportion of 
students. The need is for programs that utilize the special features of vocational 
education to bring relevance to the school experiences of those students who are 
not served by any of the existing curricula. Some experimental programs which 
are attempting to incorporate these features are described. 

section of this statement four other issues that have arisen are 
considered. These are: the degree to which vocational offerings should be 
matched to labor market needs; whether vocational education should be con- 
ducted in a comprehensive high school, an area vocational high school or a sepa- 
rate vocational-technical high school ; the role of vocational guidance and coun- 
seling, and the role of vocational education in the training of girls and Negroes 
In conclusion, specific recommendations with respect to vocational education 
are made. 



The Evidence on Vocational Education 

Before reviewing both the favorable and unfavorable evidence on vocational 
education, the basic difference in the nature of vocational education for males 
and females should be noted. Using the number of enrollments as a criterion 

1 1 ^ significant vocational program for females is oflSce occupations. The 

skills learned in this program can be applied in almost any office and in any type 
of organization. The amount of on-the-job training needed to make an office 
worker fully productive is usually minimal. 

The labor market that males; face is quite different. The skills that males ac- 
quire in their vocational programs do not have as wide a market as office skills 
Even if a young man finds a job that uses the skills he has learned, it is usually 
as an advance learner not as a fully qualified worker. He must be prepared to 
undergo several additional years of training, often at lower pay than he could 
earn in other jobs. And the chances are less than 50 : 50 that he will obtain a iob 
where he uses the skills he has studied. ^ 

selection of the vocational curriculum limits the hinds of 
post-high school education the graduate can obtain. In light of these considera- 
tions It IS not surprising that relatively far fewer males than females select the 
vocational curriculum. 

Evm more powerful than these quite realistic considerations may be the Psv- 
chological “acceptability” of the vocational curriculum for males. Males in our 
society, more than females, are supposed to “succeed” in life. Success is usually 
defined in te rms of upward occupational mobility. Sociological investigations 

^Schmitt, M. L., and Pelley, A. L. Industrial Arts Education. US Office nf 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, OB 33038, 1966. ’ Education, 
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usually conclude that there is, in reality, very little such mobility. But the 
popular myth remains. And education, primarily college 
the main avenue for such mobility. With this prevailing set f 
vocational education is regarded as acceptable only for those males w j 

^"vo^SoVaVJdScaS^ thus a fundamentally different experience for males 
For eirls *t is acceptable, well suited to their plans (primarily marriage), and 
offer? high potS^^^^^ employment. For boys ‘t is a much more 

riskv venture It may well limit their future options, it is questionable 
they will use the skills they study, and it suggests the acceptance of second-class 

Sforoi-cWe Bvidence.-The evaluations which were most favorable for vo- 
calioiMl eSlor^^ derived from the work histories of the resimndenU 
ThPs^ consisted of three indices of vocational experience covering the period 
from the date the repsondents were graduated until the date they 
tiered Tim ^ reflected average monthly earnings, earnings progression from 
current iob. tind th© p©r c©nt of tiin© ©in ployed, 
mie s^gniflcaice 0 these indices was evaluated by multiple regression analysis. 
Tld^s aiitflysis included simultaneous estimates of the effwts oj, 
besides curriculum, which might have influenced the indices. These other van- 
nhipsi included • Se\ race citv, whether or not post -high school training was taken, 
S?fwSSfor not S training was related to employment. The analy- 

sis yielded a carefully controlled estimate of the separate influence of curriculum. 
On all three indices the vocational graduates fared significantly better, that is, 
thev had higher average monthly earnings, more rapid increases in earnings, 
and were mpfoyed a greater proportion of the time that they were available 

^°TlmCeS?es of the first job experience were not quite so positive. The voca- 
tional graduates considered themselves better prepared for their first joibs. Th^ 
mentioned more frequently the courses that had helped to prepare them and rated 
these courses more favorably than the graduates of the academic or general cur- 
riculum With regard to job experience, however, the vocational graduates were 
not more satisfied with their first jobs than the graduates of the other currmula. 
They earned as much money, to start, but they did not earn more money. Their 
dirwt supervisors rated them as well prepared as graduates of the other cur- 

’^**Thes?findings Jrfnot^neSbfe, but neither are they positive. Differences which 
might have been expected were not found. It seemed reasonable to assum , 
priori, that vocational graduates would do better on th^e various criteria, but 
thev did not. The vocational curriculum did not appear to have given its gradu- 
ates any advantage on these measures of actual experience on the first jobs. 

Th© ‘‘on-sit©” ©valuations of th© various vocational programs typically yiclaeo 
ratings of satisfactory or better. The distributive education, home ^onomics, 
and office occupations programs received the highest average ^tii^s. T^ trade 
and industrial and technical programs had few handicaps which lower^ their 
ratings but they were, generally, still favorable. Technical education did not seem 
to be comfortably situated at the secondary school level. The offerings in the 
trade and industrial program covered a broad spectrum and the average Things 
tended to be lowered by the poorer ones. General agriculture was only offered 
in one school system, and when it was evaluated, it was not organized as a vo- 

Each Mo^am was rated on several categories. Instructional staff received the 
highest average rating, a 4.25 out of a maximum of 5.00. The teachers were weU- 
trained in their skill areas and personally dedicat^. The aims and objectives 
of the programs and the organization of instruction were also highly rated. 
Physical facilities received satisfactory ratings. Guidance, placement, and foUow- 
UP r©c©iv©d th© low©st av©rag© rating and in th© technical and trad© and in- 
dustrial programs it was rated as less than satisfactory. The Things con- 
firmed by the results of the interviews of the graduates which are discussed 

in the next section. . . , , ^ 

The Unfavorable Evidence . — Some of the evidence already presented could 
be regarded as unfavorable. The failure to find higher supervisor ratings for 
vocational graduates is an example. The evidence that wUl be presented in this 
section, however, is not equivocal. It is clearly negative. Essentially this evi- 
dence was grouped in four areas: (1) the enrollment in vocational education; 
(2) the match between this enrollment and needs of the local labor market; 
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(3) vocatioual guidance; and (4) the attitudes of male graduates of the voca- 
tional curviculum who attended comprehensive schools. 

The most damaging indictment of vocational education is the disparity be- 
tween the number of young people who enter the labor market and the number 
who receive vocational preparation. In the cities studied, approximately one- 
third of the high school graduates enter college. The other two-thirds enter the 
labor market or take some form of non-baccalaureate training. Yet only 30 
per cent of the tenth to twelfth grade enrollment — both male and female — re- 
ceived vocational preparation. If office occupations are excluded, the enrollment 
figure falls to seven per cent. 

Not only was the proportion to these enrollments low, but it tended to be out 
of alignment with the occupational patterns of the labor markets in the cities. 
Once again the oflice occupations programs were the exception. These programs 
had sizeable enrollments and there was a brisk demand for workers. In the 
other areas, however, there was little congruence. Di.«tributive education showed 
the greatest imbalance. In all three cities clerks and salespeople comprised one 
of the largest proportions of the labor force. Despite this demand, distributive 
education enrolled a small proportion of the vocational students. This situation 
existed even though the distributive education programs received superior rat- 
ings. It seems that the imbalance may have been caused by factors beyond the 
control of the educator, such as the prevailing image that the only job that 
distributive education prepares one for is that of a dimestore clerk. 

The technical and trade and industrial programs faced a different kind of 
problem. They attracted about 10 i>er cent of the total male enrollment and 
had labor markets with apparent high demand. But less than half of their 
graduates found jobs that were related to their training. The per cent who 
obtained related employment is, in itself, one of the most critical findings of this 
study. 

Whether or not vocational education should attempt to meet local labor 
market needs is discussed in a later section. At this point it can be said that, 
using a standard that vocational educators have set for themselves and except 
for oflBce occupations, vocational programs are not meeting the needs of their 
communities. 

The weaknesses in vocational guidance were noted both in the on-site evalua- 
tions and in the results of the interviews of the graduates. Most counselors 
worked with an excessive load of students. And, though they were generally 
adequately prepared as counselors, they lacked specific preparation in vocational 
areas. Only about one-half of the vocational graduates recalled discussing their 
course choices with a counselor while about one-fourth recalled di.scussing 
job plans. The proportions of graduates of the academic and general curricula 
who received counseling were only a little higher. The implications of these 
figures are discussed in a separate section. 

Tlie final set of negative evidence on vocational education was the per cent 
of its male graduates from comprehensive schools who felt “looked-down on” 
because of the courses they took. Despite the strong wording of the question, 
approximately one-third of the vocational males who attend schools W'here 
they came in daily contact with the academic and general curriculum students 
admitted they felt “looked-down on.” This finding has considerable importance 
for students who attend an area vocational-technical school on a part-time 
basis. This issue is also discussed in a separate section. 

A 'New Direction for 'Vocational Education 

Upon reviewing all the evidence presented above, it is concluded that, given 
our limited educational resources, it would be a mistake to expand vocational 
education along traditional lines. At the same time it is recognized that vocational 
education does have several desirable features that can be used to serve those 
students who are currently ignored by all curricula. What is needed is an orga- 
nization of the vocational offerings that encourages the individual to explore 
his own interests. Such an organization would acquaint a young person with 
the nature of various types of occupations while at the same time w'ould offer 
the opportunity for self-expression through other than verbal means. 

It is, therefore, recommended that vocational education be reoriented in this 
direction because — 

(1) Of the large number of students who enter the labor force without 
any type of occupational preparation ; 

(2) Of the limited opportunities young i)eople have to explore their 
vocational interests in the present labor market ; 
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(3) Of changing technology which continually renders many types of 
skills obsolete ; 

(4) Of the evidence that less than one-half of the young men who study 
specific skills obtain jobs that used these skills ; 

(5) Of the ability requirements of many traditional vocational programs 
which exclude young people who need vocational preparation ; 

(6) Of the lack of stability in the specific vocational plans of young 
people — a vocational area may be predicted but specific occupations cannot ; 

(7) Graduates of trade and industrial programs tend to !)e hired by small 
employers who are becoming less numerous ; 

(8) The unique quality of vocational education has the potential to make 
school a more relevant experience, particularly for those students who are 
presently bored and frustrated by the abstract verbal orientation in most 
high school courses. 

The sizeable proportion of students who do not enter the academic or the 
vocational curriculum has been documented. The general curriculum students 
do not, as a rule, select the general curriculum. Instead, they enter it through 
defaidt. They may have been convinced by their previous school experiences 
that they are not “college material.” They are unsure of their vocational interests 
and consequently unwilling to make a commitment to a particular vocational 
area. They drift through school taking undemanding academic courses and in- 
dustrial arts courses. Schools do not know w hat to oflUer these students and the 
stucl0uts r0nliz0 it* 

Vocational education, provided it developed new approaches, could serve 
these young people w’ell for it provides a different style of education. The pr(i- 
vailing concept of the proper type of school dates back to the medieval style 
of formal higher education. The universities of that time were designed to 
meet the needs of the time. The scholars and scarce books were gathered in a 
few locations and students went to these locations to live and to study. During 
classes, the professor lectured and the students listened respectfully. At other 
times the students occupied themselves in individual reading and studying. 

The conditions that produced this style of education have long since dis- 
appeared, but the tradition continues. Teachers are still expected to be skilled 
lecturers. Students are still supposed to sit quietly, ask interested questions, 
and acquire “knowledge” in its written and spoken forms. This model may 
serve the youngsters who are going on to college because it prepares them for 
the type of instruction they will receive there. But it is antithetical to the needs 
of other students who represent a majority. 

The style of vocational education, at least in the shops, is just the opposite. 
The emphasis is on doing things which yield an intrinsic satisfaction of per- 
sonal accomplishment. The instruction tends to be more individualized and a 
variety of media is employed. The ways of expressing oneself are not solely 
verbal. The atmosphere of the shop is more relaxed and the students may move 
about freely. And, perhaps most important, the student sees some relationship 
among the various subjects and between the curriculum and what he will eventu- 
ally do in life. ^ i • * , 

Some Experimental Program. — In some school systems experimental pro- 
grams have been introduced with most of the features described above. A few 
illustrations are in order. One, knowm as the “Richmond Plan,” is 'being con- 
ducted in high schools in Richmond, California. Subsequently, other school 
systems in California have inaugurated this program. It is designed for those 
students who have the ability for the academic curriculum but who are not 
attracted to it. Many are considered poor students and some can be identified 

as potential dropouts. ^ , *• t.. 

The courses are organized so that the students can see the relationship among 
them. The interrelationship among the subjects has been described as follows: 
As an example of how the subjects are coordinated to reinforce each other, 
the study of heat taught in the physics class is related in mathematics instruc- 
tion to first-degree equations (necessary for linear expansion), supported in the 
laboratory by the construction of apparatus with which to conduct heat experi- 
ments and followed in English by oral and written reports on the subject* 
Another program. Project FEAST (Food Education and Service Technology), 
conducted in the San Francisco and other areas, attempts to bring about the 

a Draper D. C. Educating for Work. Washington, D.C. : The National Association of 
Secondary ’school Principals, 1967, pp. 44-45. 
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